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EDITORIAL 


The  report  of  the  special  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  it  has  been  before  the  public  now  some  time 
for  discussion  and  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  it  gives  much  more  satisfaction  to  the  wets 
than  to  the  drys.  Public  opinion  as  arrogated  by  the  daily 
press,  which  as  every  one  knows  is  predominantly  wet — 
is  indeed  controlled  by  the  wets — is  very  favorable  to  this 
report.  A  great  effort  was  made  by  the  committee, — at 
least  a  vigorous  claim  to  such  effort  is  put  forth  by  the 
committee, — ^to  present  the  facts  exactly,  no  matter  what 
the  facts  might  be.  That  sounds  very  scientific  and  fair. 
Is  this  really  fairness  or  is  it  what  the  old  theologians 
used  to  call  “a  detestable  neutrality”?  Perhaps  the  wets 
are  laughing  in  their  sleeves.  The  tone  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  prayed  to  the  Lord  and  prayed  to  the  Devil. 
When  remonstrated  with  for  her  blasphemy,  she  justified 
it  on  the  ground  that,  “as  she  was  not  quite  sure  where 
she  was  going,  it  was  well  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
both  sides.” 

Neutral  books  and  documents  give  great  pleasure  to 
their  authors,  but  that  is  about  all  they  accomplish. 
Others  pass  them  by  with  a  complacent  and  indulgent 
smile.  Neutrality  “butters  no  turnips.”  Neutral  state¬ 
ments  never  advance  an  issue  toward  a  conclusion  or  do 
anything  effective.  Neutrality  is  not  dynamic.  Issues 
are  settled  by  disputants  who  are  firmly  convinced  that 
they  know  something  for  sure  and  stand  up  vigorously  in 
the  conflict.  “Giving  comfort  to  the  enemy”  delays  the 
victory. 

Subsequent  frantic  efforts  of  the  Federal  Council  by 
its  Administrative  Committee  to  counteract  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  hasty  publication  of  the  research  into  the 
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working  of  prohibition  is  very  creditable  and  goes  far  to 
put  them  right — if  they  do  not  do  it  again ! 

The  following  communication  from  President  J.  Leigh¬ 
ton  Stewart  of  Peking  University,  is  a  message  to  the 
very  spirit  of  Americanism: 

“You  are  watching  the  recent  events  in  China  and  won¬ 
dering  what  will  be  the  outcome.  I  admit  at  once  that 
the  situation  is  very  serious  and  even  dangerous.  The 
oldest  and  largest  nation  in  the  world  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  violent  ferment  which  has  ever  stirred  her. 
China’s  condition  is  due  to  the  real  awakening  of  a  na¬ 
tional  self-consciousness.  But  this  healthful  nationalism 
has  been  made  suspicious  and  resentful  by  an  attitude 
of  racial  superiority — more  or  less  unintentional — on  the 
part  of  Western  residents  in  China,  together  with  the 
delay  of  the  Western  governments  to  revise  treaties  which 
give  special  privileges  to  foreigners  living  there.  This 
smoldering  feeling  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  Shang¬ 
hai  shooting  and  by  the  failure  of  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned  to  make  any  amends  for  the  occurrence.” 

“The  Chinese  mood  is  not  anti-foreign.  There  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  feeling  against  the  British  because  a  British  officer 
ordered  the  Shanghai  shooting.  There  is  also  a  genuine 
antagonism  to  the  perfectly  horrible  working  conditions 
in  the  cotton  mills  operated  in  the  foreign  concessions  and 
therefore  not  under  Chinese  control,  and  there  is  a  further 
antagonism  which  rises  against  those  who  condone  these 
facts.  I  should  say,  however,  that  the  resentment  is  se¬ 
lective  rather  than  inclusive. 

“The  Chinese  mood  is  not  anti-Christian.  We  at  Peking 
have  sympathized  with  the  patriotic  feelings  and  national 
desires  of  the  student  movement  in  China.  It  was  this 
mutual  confidence  and  understanding  which  enabled  us 
to  pass  through  the  recent  testing  experience — not  only 
free  from  internal  outbreaks  and  racial  feeling — ^but  it 
also  enabled  us  to  be  an  active  influence  of  moderation 
and  good  will,  both  in  the  City  of  Peking  and  the  country 
at  large.  More  than  this,  the  very  intensity  of  the  pas- 
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sions  and  prejudices  aroused,  gave  us  a  superb  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reveal  the  practical  values  of  Christian  faith. 
We  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  how  greatly  our  own 
Christian  attitude  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Chinese 
and  how  clearly  they  recognized  it  as  a  sincere  effort  to 
apply  the  principles  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

“The  treatment  we  have  received  during  the  recent 
months  is  a  guarantee  that  so  long  as  we  maintain  our 
present  policy  our  material  interests  will  have  ample  Chi¬ 
nese  protection,  and  the  impression  this  policy  has  made 
upon  the  Chinese  public  convinces  us  of  the  religious  effect¬ 
iveness  of  our  work.  It  is  a  stirring  adventure  of  faith  in 
which  the  success  of  the  University  will  contribute  not 
a  little  toward  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  think¬ 
ing  people  of  China  and  toward  that  international  good 
will  which  is  the  only  sure  protection  against  war  in  the 
Far  East.  To  this  task,  we  of  the  faculty  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  and  bespeak  the  enlarged  association  of  our  friends 
in  America.” 

Professor  More  in  his  Princeton  Lectures  on  the 
Dogma  of  Evolution  asks  whether  there  is  any  real  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  astrologers  of  Medieval  times,  who  cast 
a  horoscope  of  our  highest  destiny  from  the  testimony  of 
the  stars,  and  the  modem  biologists  who  seek  it  in  the 
movement  of  the  infinitessimal  solar  system  in  the  elec¬ 
tron.  And  really  are  we  any  more  likely  to  be  controlled 
by  the  microscopic  solar  system  below  us  than  by  the 
telescopic  system  of  the  starry  heavens  above  us?  How 
easy  it  is  to  lose  ourselves  in  details ;  the  world  will  always 
need  the  prophets  who  stand  on  the  mountain-tops. 

The  bulletin  published  by  many  congregations  is  an 
interesting  study.  The  prominent, — one  might  say  pre¬ 
eminent, — place  given  to  the  musical  part  of  the  program 
is  most  significant  ...  of  something.  It  is  well  to  inquire 
what  that  something  is. 

In  the  Temple  service,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Psalter, 
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worship  was  the  dominant  idea;  the  Great  Commission 
added  with  special  emphasis  the  announcement  of  the 
Glad  Tidings;  experience  in  the  use  of  the  musical  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  Churches  of  to-day  makes  inescapable  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  “worshipper”  that  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  the  musical  program  is  entertainment;  it  is, 
as  the  boy  said  of  the  playing  of  the  organ  during  the 
taking  of  the  offering,  “to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  deliberately 
intended  to  this  end,  but  this  is  all  that  it  does.  A  violin 
solo,  a  concertino  solo,  a  whistling  solo  or  chorus,  and 
these  not  even  presenting  some  tune  so  wedded  to  familiar 
words  as  thus  to  put  the  hearer  in  a  worshipful  attitude. 
Sometimes  they  are  manifestly  improvisations  which  be¬ 
gin  and  end  nowhere. 

Among  the  many  possible — and  impossible — ^things  de¬ 
manded  of  Theological  Seminaries  in  these  days,  there 
might  well  be  named,  as  more  important  than  many 
others,  a  course  in  Church  Music ;  its  Function,  its  Form, 
and  its  Rendition  to  the  end  of  Divine  Worship. 

One  of  the  most  determined  efforts  of  Modernism  is 
to  “taboo”  the  idea  of  a  substitutionary  atonement,  and 
yet,  to  hold  tenaciously  to  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  men.  But  belief  in  a  person  is  essentially 
substitutionary ;  to  the  extent  that  we  rely  upon  another, 
we  abandon  ourselves,  we  substitute  that  one  for  our¬ 
selves.  Talking  to  men  that  they  may  believe  in  Christ 
is  giving  them  something  else  to  trust  in  as  a  substitute 
for  trust  in  themselves.  As  Christian  hope  is  equally 
expressed  in  terms  of  faith  and  in  terms  of  hope,  so  it  is 
equally  expressed  by  faith  in  a  person  and  by  reliance 
upon  the  salvation  which  that  one  gives,  and  so  by  “Look 
unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,”  or  by  “Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God”  and  by  “Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.” 

To  the  extent  that  we  trust  in  another  we  displace  our¬ 
selves  by  that  other  as  a  substitute ;  thus  as  long  as  men 
really  trust  in  Jesus  to  save,  they  are  holding  to  a  sub¬ 
stitutionary  atonement,  whether  they  will  or  not. 
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Another  of  the  catchy  phrases  of  Modernism,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Fosdick  in  his  Saint  Louis  sermons,  is  “The 
religion  of  Jesus”  rather  than  “a  religion  about  Jesus.” 
“The  religion  of  Jesus”  is  the  religion  he  lived,  as  manifest 
in  his  conduct  and  his  teachings ;  “Religion  about  Jesus” 
is  the  religion  He  taught  ua,  which  included  not  only  his 
character,  and  teachings,  but  reliance  upon  the  work  he 
accomplished. 

This  idea  of  Modernism  would  have  us  discriminate 
between  “belief  in  Jesus”  and  “belief  about  Jesus.”  “Be¬ 
lief  in  Jesus”  and  “belief  about  Jesus”  are  not  the  same, 
but  “belief  in  Jesus”  will  always  go  just  as  far  as  “belief 
about  Jesus”  and  no  farther.  Belief  in  a  person  cannot 
go  beyond  belief  about  that  person.  I  believe  in  a  person 
because  I  believe  something  about  that  person,  that  he  is 
trustworthy,  that  he  is  kindly  disposed  toward  me,  that 
he  holds  out  such  promise  toward  me  that  I  may  rely  upon 
him.  The  moment  that  I  come  to  believe  about  him  that 
he  is  not  trustworthy,  not  kindly  disposed  toward  me, 
and  can  do  nothing  for  me,  I  cease  to  believe  in  him. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  trust  in  one  whom  I  believed 
untrustworthy,  to  confide  in  one  whom  I  believed  hostile 
to  me? 

So  belief  in  Christ  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  belief 
about  Christ  and  this  distinction  between  “the  religion 
of  Jesus”  and  “religion  about  Jesus”  vanishes  into  thin 
air. 

“But  why  not  trust  in  Jesus,”  said  Dr.  Fosdick,  “as 
we  trust  in  any  other  person;  as  we  trust  in  mother”? 

Well,  why  not?  That  is  nothing  new,  even  if  it  is 
Modernism.  How  do  we  trust  in  mother?  We  believe 
in  mother  because  we  believe  certain  things  about  her; 
that  she  is  really  our  mother,  that  the  person  whom  we 
believe  to  be  our  father  is  really  our  father,  that  is  to 
say,  we  believe  in  her  trustworthiness.  We  believe  also 
that  she  loves  us  and  is  most  kindly  disposed  toward  us. 
In  fact,  we  believe  exactly  those  things  about  mother  that 
the  Bible  asks  us  to  believe  about  Jesus  and  his  mother. 
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Now,  we  believe  in  mother  because  we  do  believe  these 
things  about  her,  and  for  no  other  reason.  If — ^but  how 
can  we  even  imagine  such  things  about  mother?  Is  there 
any  other  tragedy  in  human  experience  so  dreadful  as 
that  of  one  who  finds  that  his  mother  is  not  trustworthy 
and  so  ceases  to  believe  in  her. 

Oh,  yes,  let  us  by  all  means  “believe  in  Jesus,”  exactly 
“as  we  believe  in  mother” ;  and  we  feel  toward  those  who 
would  cast  a  blot  upon  what  the  Bible  has  taught  us  to 
believe  about  Jesus  exactly  as  we  would  feel  toward  one 
who  casts  a  blot  upon  our  belief  about  mother. 

In  my  lectures  on  Biblical  Archaeology  I  so  often  hear 
a  pathetic  expression  of  appreciation,  “We  are  so  glad  to 
have  our  faith  strengthened.”  Of  course,  one  is  glad  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  another  in  some  thing  which  he 
himself  believes.  The  pathos  of  such  an  expression  of 
appreciation  is  the  confession  it  implies.  It  reveals  a 
fear;  that  it  is  a  fear  of  ignorance  does  not  make  it  any 
the  less  distressing. 


“And  only  man  is  vile.”  What  a  transition,  what  a 
let-down,  from  the  beautiful  to  the  deformed,  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  it  is  when  the  railway  train  passes  from  the  glor¬ 
ious  country-side  with  its  fields,  woods,  orchards,  and 
charming  homes  to  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city,  among  the 
rag-weed  lots,  cattail  swamps,  squatters’  courts,  hideous 
industrial  plants,  and  dump-heaps.  There  are  things  in¬ 
herent  in  our  materialistic  civilization  that  make  hideously 
conspicuous  its  imperfections.  We  are  intended  to  Live, 
and  to  Serve,  and  to  Worship.  Civilization,  as  it  exists 
in  America,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  world,  con¬ 
sists  of  Making  Money,  “Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,” 
and  “Enjoying  ourselves  forever.” 


Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  demands  which 
Christian  faith  makes  upon  credulity,  and  other  volumes 
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to  justify  these  claims  in  the  name  of  reason,  and  phil¬ 
osophy  and  psychology.  It  is  well;  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  scientist,  it  seems  rather  needless.  The  faith  that 
talks  so  confidently  about  molecules,  and  atoms  and  elec¬ 
trons  and  the  solar  system  within  the  electron,  where 
infinitessimal  planets  revolve  around  a  central  sun,  makes 
a  greater  draft  upon  credulity  than  did  ever  angel  robes 
and  golden  harps  and  all  the  blessed  promises  of  the 
Gospel. 

This  is  not  to  discredit  the  faith  of  a  scientist,  but  to 
make  the  devout  Christian  stand  unabashed  in  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

A  HEAVY  fog  obscured  the  morning.  The  air  was  dank 
and  the  waving  foxtail  grass  on  the  vacant  lots  was  drip¬ 
ping  wet.  Depression  of  spirits  seemed  to  sit  enthroned 
in  the  gloom.  It  was  a  cheerless  time  for  my  morning 
walk  and  the  cheerlessness  of  the  occasion  was  getting 
possession  of  my  soul.  But  as  I  walked  along,  I  became 
aware  that  there  was  “music  in  the  air.”  I  suppose  the 
meadow-lark  was  singing  to  his  mate  which  was  answer¬ 
ing  continuously  in  the  liquid  notes  of  that  prince  of 
songsters.  What  a  blessed  happy  family!  there  was  not 
the  faintest  echo  of  the  sadness  of  the  morning  in  songs. 
If  every  family,  like  this  family  of  meadow-larks,  could 
sing  in  the  fog,  what  a  happy  world  it  would  be. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  the  fog  soon  lifted  after  that  song. 

Country  homes  are  the  bulwark  of  any  civilization. 
Home  is  man’s  castle,  and  a  nation’s  homes  are  a  nation’s 
castles.  Whether  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  among 
the  hedge-rows  of  England,  in  the  valleys  of  South  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  China,  or  America,  the  individual 
homes  are  the  castles  of  freemen  that  cannot  be  enslaved. 
How  can  anyone  cross  this  blessed  America  of  homes  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  not  see  that  anything  that  destroys 
our  civilization  must  first  raze  these  castles.  These  people 
“work  for  themselves” ;  to  “work  for  himself”  is  the  badge 
of  a  freeman. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORLD 

The  hearts  of  all  interested  in  the  ancient  Biblical  world 
are  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  ^eat  Assyriologist,  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  T.  Clay,  of  Yale  University.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  outstanding  figures  in  the  field  of  Biblical  research, 
not  only  in  his  scholarship  and  researches,  but  in  his 
tireless  activity  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Biblical 
scholarship.  To  him  largely  is  due  the  credit  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  School  at  Bagdad,  to  him  is 
wholly  due  the  organization  of  the  most  valuable  Palestine 
Oriental  Society  at  Jerusalem  which  has  done  so  much 
to  bring  together  and  make  available  for  all  the  world 
the  varied  scholarship  of  the  hitherto  hostile  sects  in 
Jerusalem.  To-day  this  Society  and  all  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  which  it  has  engendered  reflects  the  good 
will  of  its  distinguished  founder. 

Professor  Clay  was  a  Lutheran  Minister,  always  a  con¬ 
servative  in  his  views  and  growing  more  and  more  con¬ 
servative  as  he  advanced  in  years.  His  studies  in  Amo- 
rite  civilization  and  the  history  of  the  Amorite  Empire 
had  made  great  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  someone  may 
be  found  to  carry  that  work  forward.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  ere  this  place  now  vacant  in  the  archaeological  ranks 
of  workers  is  fully  filled.  It  is  to  me  a  sad  pleasure  to  lay 
this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  personal  friend  for 
thirty  years. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Grimme,  who  claims  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  an  inscription  and  even  a  statue,  probably  of  Moses, 
in  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  continues  to  be  kept  before  the 
public  in  the  daily  press  and  now  in  a  scholarly  and  pre¬ 
tentious  volume.  Of  course,  it  is  the  facts  that  we  wish 
to  know;  if  he  has  facts  in  this  case,  they  will  be  most 
welcome.  He  has  undoubtedly  material  from  that  Sinai 
region  which  he  plainly  tells  us  was  discovered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Petrie  some  years  ago,  but  what  he  claims  to  have 
found  on  this  material  which  Professor  Petrie  did  not 
find  seems  rather  theoretical  and  far  from  being  proved. 
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He  begins  by  the  identification  of  the  petroglyphs  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  character.  These  identifications  seem  to  be  well 
made  out  for  the  most  part.  Next  he  proceeds  to  identify 
these  conventional  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  with  Semitic  let¬ 
ters.  Here,  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases  the  identification 
has  in  it  a  large  element  of  imagination ;  orderly  steps  of 
development  from  the  hieroglyphs  to  the  Semitic  letters 
is  not  made  out.  Having  now  made  Hebrew  letters  out 
of  the  characters,  he  proceeds  to  read  the  inscriptions  as 
ancient  Semitic  inscriptions.  Among  them  he  finds  one 
which  he  translates  as  a  record  of  one  Mannasseh  thank¬ 
ing  Queen  Hatshepsut,  the  Daughter  of  Pharaoh,  for  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  him  out  of  the  Nile  and  raised  him  to  honor. 
Then  having  thus  the  inscription  so  translated,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  identify  Mannasseh  with  Moses!  The  statue 
identified  as  Moses  is  a  conventional  squatting  statue  that 
might  be  any  Egyptian  whatever.  There  is  not  a  sign 
of  portrait  statuary  about  it.  The  identification  is  appa¬ 
rently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  wishes  to  identify 
the  inscription  as  referring  to  Moses. 

If  all  this  can  be  made  out  with  reasonable  certainty, 
we  will  welcome  the  facts,  but,  as  yet,  the  evidence  seems 
very  vague. 

Dr.  Saphir’s  identification  of  the  language  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  as  ancient  Chinese  is  most  interesting,  but 
not  at  all  surprising.  It  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the 
evidence  which  American  archaeology  has  contributed  for 
a  long 'time.  All  lines  of  migration  when  traced  back  in 
early  American  history  point  in  that  direction.  The  re¬ 
semblance  in  features  between  the  American  Indians  and 
the  peoples  of  eastern  Asia  is  so  striking  as  hardly  to 
escape  the  notice  of  anyone  familiar  with  these  various 
peoples.  Now  Dr.  Saphir  claims  to  have  found  the  tonal 
characteristics,  the  inflections,  and  even  many  of  the 
words  of  the  vocabulary  of  early  Chinese  in  the  dialects 
of  the  American  Indians  of  the  west  coast.  He  claims  also 
to  have  discovered  that  some  of  these  characteristics  since 
dropped  by  the  Chinese  themselves  are  retained  in  the 
Indian  languages,  exactly  as  some  characteristics  of  the 
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language  of  Shakespeare  are  now  retained  in  America, 
though  dropped  in  Shakespeare’s  land. 

The  work  at  Beisan  continues  to  be  most  fruitful  of 
results.  The  battle  of  Gilboa  seems  a  remote  event  in 
the  world’s  history  and  the  carrying  off  of  the  trophies 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  after  the  battle  to  be  hung  up  by 
the  Philistines  in  the  temple  of  Ashtoreth  is  passed  over 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  reader.  These  things  seem  as 
fresh  to-day  as  the  news  of  the  morning  in  the  daily  press, 
when  we  read  that  the  very  temple  has  been  uncovered 
and  laid  open  to  public  gaze.  The  trophies  had  not  been 
found,  as  yet,  but  who  knows  what  may  yet  be!  The 
grandeur  of  the  temple  gives  an  importance  to  the  events 
of  that  time  which  one  would  not  suspect  from  the  very 
brief  mention  in  the  Bible.  The  simplicity  of  the  Bib¬ 
lical  record  often  causes  us  to  underestimate  ancient  his¬ 
tory. 

The  Xenia  Seminary  excavation  at  Kirjath  Sepher  in 
co-operation  with  the  American  School  at  Jerusalem  has 
now  been  definitely  arranged  and  it  is  hoped  to  carry  out 
the  work  beginning  about  March  15  and  continuing  for 
three  months.  Archaeological  research,  like  diamond  min¬ 
ing,  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  But  if  this  place  be  cor¬ 
rectly  identified,  as  we  think,  it  is  a  most  hopeful  place 
to  work.  Archaeologists  have  for  a  long  time  regarded  it 
as  the  seat  of  a  library  of  Conquest  times,  for  the  name 
Kirjath  Sepher  means  “book  town”  and  an  alternative 
name,  Kirjath  Sanna,  means  “Instruction  Town,”  so  that 
there  was  probably  also  a  school  located  there.  There  is 
no  other  place  in  the  land  so  likely  to  yield  tablets  as  this. 
Other  than  tablets  of  clay  or  stone  we  are  not  likely  to 
find,  as  the  dampness  of  the  climate  precludes  any  hope 
of  manuscripts. 

Some  brief  report  of  the  work  may  be  ready  for  the 
July  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  but  the  full  account 
of  the  work  cannot  be  given  before  the  October  issue. 
Tablets  of  Conquest  days  are  most  suggestive ;  if  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Moses  were  on  tablets,  as  generally  believed  by 
archaeologists,  some  copies  of  those  writings  may  be  found 
at  this  place.  It  is  this  hope  that  is  the  great  lure  of  the 
place.  .  .  : 
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CHRIST’S  ESTIMATE  OF  HIMSELF 
BY  HERBERT  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

BELMONT,  MASS. 

A  NEWCOMER  in  any  place  is  expected  to  tell  who  and 
what  he  is.  Men  listen  to  his  account  of  himself  and 
give  it  full  credence,  unless  there  is  something  about  it 
that  savors  of  exaggeration  or  of  deceit.  When  that  sort 
of  thing  is  present,  they  withhold  their  opinion  until  the 
matter  can  be  looked  into  in  some  way,  or  further  testi¬ 
mony  is  available. 

Christ  was  evidently  different  from  ordinary  men,  and 
the  natural  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  inquire  what  he  had 
to  say  about  himself.  He  was  a  newcomer,  in  a  sense,  in 
this  world  of  ours,  and  he  could  fairly  be  asked  to  explain 
who  and  what  he  was,  and  what  his  business  was  among 
the  sons  of  men.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask  whether 
he  gave  any  definite  account  of  himself  when  on  earth. 

That  he  did,  no  one  questions.  His  testimony  began 
when  he  was  but  a  lad  of  twelve  years ;  for  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  missed  him  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they 
found  him  in  the  temple  communing  with  the  doctors  of 
the  law,  and  he  expressed  surprise  that  they  did  not  know 
where  to  look  for  him, — “Why  was  it  that  you  searched 
after  me?  didn’t  you  know  that  it  behooved  me  to  be  in 
my  Father’s  hoiiseV* 

While  the  word  “house”  is  lacking  in  the  Greek,  it  is 
plainly  understood,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
a  learned  woman  who  claimed  a  residence  of  thirty  years 
in  Palestine,  there  is  a  tradition  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day 
to  the  effect  that  the  doctors  then  present  were  angered 
by  his  supposed  blasphemy,  and  that  one  of  them  would 
have  struck  him  had  not  Mary  stepped  between  and  said : 
“He  is  not  yet  of  legal  age,  strike  me.”  Nevertheless, 
they  never  forgot  or  forgave  him  for  making  such  a 
remark.  It  is  Luke,  the  educated  gentile,  who  relates  the 
incident  (11:49). 
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Observe  that  the  only  word  that  can  be  supplied  with¬ 
out  making  the  tradition  pointless  is  something  that  refers 
to  the  temple.  The  article  used  is  in  the  plural,  and  the 
Greek  word  commonly  employed  to  designate  a  house  of 
any  pretentions  is  likewise  in  the  plural  (olKia) .  The  other 
word  (o?K05)  is  a  general  term,  meaning  any  sort  of  a 
place  to  live  in,  even  a  room.  It  could  be  and  was  used 
of  the  temple ;  but  the  more  dignified  word  was  oUia,  and 
that  was  the  word  understood.  It  could  sometimes  be 
rendered  “buildings.” 

He  thus  implied  directly,  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  that  God  was  his  Father,  and  his  words  were  regarded 
as  blasphemous  by  his  hearers.  It  is  useless  to  sneer  at 
the  tradition ;  for  it  fits  into  Jewish  ideas,  and  it  accords 
with  Jewish  mental  processes  with  precision.  Moreover, 
oriental  traditions  are  deserving  of  a  wholesome  respect. 
If  anyone  is  disposed  to  deny  that,  he  merely  indicates 
how  little  he  knows  of  the  oriental. 

The  orientars  ways  are  not  our  ways,  his  memory  is 
not  our  feeble  faculty,  his  psychology  is  not  our  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  what  scholars  need  above  all  other  things,  often¬ 
times,  is  to  rub  elbows  with  some  Semite  or  Hindu  or 
Japanese  or  Chinese  long  enough  to  catch  his  inner  self 
revealing  itself  to  him  with  frankness  because  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  responsiveness  on  his  part  toward  the  oriental 
point  of  view.  Instead  of  that,  we  occidentals  regard 
ourselves  as  “it”  and  imagine  that  all  orientals  must  meet 
us  on  our  own  stamping  ground  or  else  be  regarded  as 
of  no  account!  Nothing  could  be  more  short-sighted  or 
more  calculated  to  blind  one’s  eyes  to  the  truth. 

Nothing  more  is  said  of  Christ’s  claims  until  his  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  wilderness.  The  basis  of  two  of  those  temp¬ 
tations  is  significant.  It  is  the  remark,  “If  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God.”  Observe  that  those  words  have  no  point 
whatever,  unless  he  had  either  made  a  claim  of  that  sort 
himself  or  had  accepted  someone  else’s  statement  to  that 
effect.  If  he  did  not  so  consider  himself,  the  devil  was 
guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder  in  prefacing  his  solicita¬ 
tions  in  any  such  way ;  but  if  he  had  fully  accepted  that 
estimate  of  himself  the  devil  was  extremely  clever  in 
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using  it  as  he  did.  The  Synoptics  tell  the  story.  John 
omits  the  incident. 

When  Nathaniel  said  to  him,  only  a  little  later,  “Rabbi, 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God,”  Jesus  not  only  did  not  deny  it 
but  promised  him  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  belief 
(Jo.  1:50-51).  In  effect,  he  admitted  that  Nathaniel  was 
right  and  then  promised  to  make  the  fact  still  more 
evident.  If  he  incidentally  called  himself  the  Son  of  man, 
he  merely  followed  his  usual  practice  of  exalting  his  hu¬ 
manity  for  the  sake  of  a  closer  fellowship  with  mankind. 
At  the  marriage  in  Cana,  he  protested  to  his  mother  that 
it  was  not  yet  time  to  disclose  his  identity ;  but  he  wrought 
the  miracle  for  all  that  and  made  the  water  into  wine. 
If  he  used  a  more  rapid  process  than  the  one  he  placed  in 
nature,  who  are  we  that  we  should  question  his  ability 
to  do  so? 

When  he  cleansed  the  temple,  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  house 
of  his  Father,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  misunder¬ 
standing  him,  fi^  TToulre  Tov  oIkov  tov  irarpo^  fiov  oIkov  ifiirdpiov. 

He  used  the  general  word  for  house  this  time,  because  it 
was  the  appropriate  one  to  employ  in  the  contrast  he 
expressed.  The  temple  was  not  to  be  turned  into  a  market 
place,  an  emporium. 

Shortly  afterward,  in  talking  to  Nicodemus,  he  claimed 
to  have  descended  from  heaven  (Jo.  111:13)  and  added 
that  he  must  be  lifted  up  even  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  wilderness,  “that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.”  The  revisions 
leave  out  the  idea  of  perishing ;  but  even  so,  if  he  was  a 
mere  man,  he  must  have  had  a  monumental  modesty  to 
say  such  a  thing  as  that !  If  a  man  were  to  say  it  now, 
he  would  be  adjudged  insane  and  shut  up  in  an  asylum. 
Was  Christ  insane? 

When  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  on  his  way 
(back)  to  Galilee,  he  definitely  stated  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  (Jo.  IV :26) ;  but  the  Greek  implies  more  than 
the  English  does  by  the  words,  “I  that  speak  unto  thee 
am  he.**  It  reads,  *Eyw  ci/u,  6  XaXdv  trot,  and  the  “I  am” 
suggests  the  great  I  AM  of  Exodus  III  :14.  Moses  was  to 
tell  the  children  of  Israel  that  “I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto 
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you,”  and  whenever  Christ  used  the  expression  ’cya»  tifii 
in  such  a  connection,  he  may  have  suggested,  if  he  did 
not  imply,  Jehovah.  There  is  no  “he.”  All  he  said  was, 
“I  am,  the — one  talking — with  thee.” 

That  he  had  a  right  thus  to  imply  Jehovah  was  made 
manifest  when  he  told  the  paralytic  borne  of  four  that 
his  sins  were  forgiven  him  and  then  proved  that  he  spoke 
no  idle  words  by  healing  him  of  his  disease  on  the  spot. 
It  was  an  easy  thing  to  say,  “Thy  sins  are  forgiven,” 
because  no  one  could  prove  that  they  were  not;  but  to 
say  “Arise  and  walk”  was  another  matter,  since  everyone 
present  could  put  that  to  the  test  of  his  own  eyesight. 
When  the  man  got  up,  took  up  his  bed,  and  departed,  the 
proof  was  beyond  any  possibility  of  contradiction,  unless 
the  whole  thing  was  a  piece  of  rank  imposture.  That  it 
was  not,  the  entire  setting  plainly  implies.  If  it  had  been 
a  concocted  incident,  the  roof  would  probably  have  been 
spared,  because  the  owner’s  hostility  would  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  conspirators  and  a  chance 
to  enter  would  have  been  demanded. 

Many  will  doubtless  object  to  the  statement  that  the 
expression,  eyw  elfn,  suggests  Jehovah ;  but  they  must  bear 
in  mind  that  their  matter-of-fact  stolid  Anglo-Saxon  in¬ 
tellect  is  not  of  the  Semitic  type.  Moreover,  metaphor 
is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  while 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  many  an  oriental  tongue.  Scholars 
sometimes  forget  that  when  such  matters  as  this  are  under 
discussion,  the  mystic  understands. 

When  the  infirm  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  was 
healed,  the  Jews  began  to  persecute  Jesus  because  it  was 
done  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  but  his  answer  was,  “my  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.”  That  incensed  the  Jews 
still  more,  and  they  “sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because 
he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God” 
(Jo.  V  :18).  He  then  told  them  that  he  could  do  nothing 
of  himself  but  did  what  he  saw  the  Father  doing,  that 
the  Father  showed  him  all  that  He  was  doing,  and  that 
He  would  show  him  greater  works  that  they  might  marvel. 
He  added  that  the  Father  raised  the  dead  and  quickened 
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them,  that  the  Son  also  quickened  whom  he  would,  that 
the  Son  was  to  be  honored  of  all  “even  as  they  honor  the 
Father,”  that  those  who  do  not  honor  the  Son  do  not 
honor  the  Father,  that  those  who  hear  his  word  and  believe 
Him  that  sent  him  have  eternal  life,  and  that  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  live.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  “as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself ; 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;” 
and  that  the  Father  “hath  given  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man.” 

Here,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  called  himself  both 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  and  in  each  case 
the  term  used  was  appropriate.  He  thus  recognized  his 
dual  nature  and  what  it  meant,  and  the  fact  that  he  used 
both  terms  together  destroys  whatever  argument  may  be 
drawn  from  his  use  of  the  second  as  an  evidence  of  a 
human  fatherhood.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  his 
use  of  that  term  was  really  an  evidence  of  his  divinity. 
It  was  his  divinity  that  made  him  exalt  his  humanity 
and  refer  to  it  so  constantly. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  the  topic  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  for  he  stated  further  that  those  in  their  graves 
were  to  hear  his  voice  and  arise  to  judgment,  that  his 
works  showed  that  the  Father  had  sent  him,  that  the 
Scriptures  testified  of  him,  that  Moses  wrote  of  him,  and 
that  if  they  had  believed  Moses  they  would  have  believed 
him.  These  claims  are  definite  enough,  and  among  them 
appear  words  that  can  only  mean  that  his  miracles  were 
genuine;  for  the  statement  that  his  works  showed  that 
he  came  from  the  Father  is  pointless,  unless  it  means 
that  he  wrought  real  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  and  his  Godhead.  Those  who  would  discard  miracles 
are  therefore  in  direct  conflict  with  his  testimony,  and 
they  seek  to  destroy  evidence  to  which  he  himself  ap¬ 
pealed.  No  Jew  ever  tried  to  deny  that  evidence.  It  was 
too  public.  What  the  Jews  did  was  to  try  to  explain  it 
away  on  the  ground  that  he  used  Egyptian  magic. 

When  he  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  set  up 
his  authority  against  that  of  Moses  and  the  elders  (Mt. 
V  :21-48) ,  and  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He 
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did  not  teach  “peace  at  any  price,”  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  but  “righteousness  at  any  cost.”  That  is  a 
different  proposition.  His  gospel  was  not  a  gospel  for 
slaves,  but  a  gospel  for  men  and  for  heroes.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  “pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee”  and  his  “cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee”  have 
never  been  taken  with  exact  literalness,  and  they  were 
not  meant  to  be  so  taken.  That  form  of  statement  was 
merely  an  emphatic  way  of  saying  “have  done  with  them 
absolutely,”  and  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  one  member 
to  perish  than  for  all  to  go  to  perdition  simply  carries 
out  the  figure  and  drives  the  lesson  home.  Our  modern 
English  slang  expression,  “cut  it  out,”  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar.  The  genius  of  the  language  is  a  vital  element  in 
all  such  matters,  and  the  content  of  the  words  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  their  form.  Men  often  forget 
that  completely,  and  they  run  into  many  an  error  in 
consequence.  Hyperbole  is  perfectly  legitimate  in  eastern 
tongues ;  it  is  frowned  on  in  English. 

When  John  the  Baptist  sent  to  know  if  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  himself  told  the  messengers  to  report  what 
they  had  seen, — “The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them”  (Mt.  XI  :5;  Lu.  VII  :22).  Here  is  further 
testimony  from  his  own  lips  as  to  the  reality  of  his  mira¬ 
cles.  If  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  he  must  have  done 
some  most  extraordinary  lying  as  well  as  practiced  some 
unbelievable  humbuggery  for  their  benefit.  Is  that  sort  of 
a  solution  rational  ?  If  it  is  not,  the  miracles  must  stand. 

In  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  he  again  forgave 
sins  and  bade  the  woman  go  in  peace  (Lu.  VII:48-50), 
and  they  asked  themselves,  “Who  is  this  that  even  for- 
giveth  sins?”  (R.  V.,  the  better  rendering).  On  one  of 
the  twenty-five  different  occasions  when  he  referred  to 
his  coming  death,  he  stated  that  he  would  remain  in  the 
“heart  of  the  earth”'  three  days  and  three  nights  (Mt. 
XII  :40) ,  even  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  thus  implying  his  resurrection, 
very  much  as  he  did  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
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when  he  said,  “Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up.”  Incidentally,  let  it  be  stated  that  this 
statement  necessarily  implies  that  the  early  belief  of  the 
Church  in  a  crucifixion  on  Thursday,  not  on  Friday,  was 
correct,  and  that  there  was  no  eventless  day  in  Passion 
Week.  The  problem  is  a  most  difficult  one ;  but  Thursday 
offers  less  complications  than  Friday,  it  involves  no  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  above  words,  and  it  therefore  appears 
to  have  been  the  actual  day  of  his  death. 

Even  in  his  parables  Christ  either  makes  extraordinary 
claims  for  himself  or  speaks  with  amazing  authority. 
Thus,  he  states  that  he  sows  good  seed  in  the  world,  while 
the  devil  sows  tares  (Mt.  XIII:37-39),  that  the  harvest 
is  the  end  of  the  world  (or  age) ,  that  the  reapers  are  the 
angels,  and  that  he  will  send  out  the  angels  to  separate 
the  tares  from  the  wheat  and  dispose  of  the  tares.  For 
a  mere  man  to  make  such  a  statement  would  seem  to 
involve  a  presumption  that  only  the  insane  are  capable  of. 
But  the  record  says  that  he  made  it!  He  could  hardly 
have  done  so  unless  he  believed  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God.  When  the  Gadarene  demoniac  so  addressed  him, 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  was.  Instead  of  that  he  rebuked 
the  devils  and  cast  them  out,  and  he  then  told  the  man 
that  had  been  possessed,  to  tell  what  God  had  done  for 
him,  thus  implying  that  God  had  worked  through,  or  in, 
himself  for  the  healing.  Moreover,  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  commission  the  twelve  to  work  miracles  (Mt.  X:8), 
and  he  promised  them  divine  help  in  their  coming  trou¬ 
bles  (Ibid,  19-20),  which  he  foretold  in  detail  for  their 
benefit.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  all  bear  witness  that 
he  walked  on  the  sea,  and  all  of  them  state  that  he  said, 
“It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.”  His  actual  words  were,  “I  am ; 
be  not  afraid.”  *Eyw  elfxi,  <f>oJ3€'KTd€.  An  inflected  tongue 
could  not  mix  up  “person”  in  such  a  sentence,  as  the 
English  does,  and  that  must  be  remembered;  but  the 
phrase  suggests  the  I  AM  for  all  that,  even  if  Peter  did 
say,  “If  thou  art  («'  av  tl) ,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  upon 
the  waters.” 

When  they  had  crossed  the  sea,  the  multitude  did  the 
same  thing  on  the  next  day,  and  he  intimated  to  them 
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that  they  were  after  more  loaves  and  fishes.  He  then 
told  them  to  seek  for  meat  that  would  abide  unto  eternal 
life,  saying  that  the  Son  of  man  would  furnish  it;  “for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.”  To  their  inquiry  as 
to  how  they  could  work  the  works  of  God,  he  said :  “This 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath 
sent”  (Jo.  VI:29).  Asking  for  evidence  that  they  might 
believe  on  him,  they  led  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  bread 
of  life  and  that  those  who  came  unto  him  should  never 
hunger.  He  ended  by  saying  that  he  came  down  from 
heaven,  that  it  was  God’s  will  that  those  who  believed 
on  him  should  have  eternal  life,  and  that  he  would  raise 
up  such  at  the  last  day.  That  set  them  to  murmuring, 
and  he  went  on  to  say  that  no  one  could  come  to  him 
unless  God  drew  him,  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  had 
ever  seen  God,  that  those  who  believe  have  eternal  life, 
and  that  he  is  the  living  bread  from  heaven  that  enables 
a  man  to  live  forever.  Their  doubts  only  made  him  re¬ 
iterate  his  statements  more  emphatically,  and  they  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  a  “hard  saying.”  It  certainly  was  a  hard 
saying,  if  he  was  no  more  than  a  man.  Nay,  it  was  an 
insane  statement  for  one  who  was  no  more  than  a  man  to 
make,  and  we  must  either  conclude  that  he  really  was  the 
Son  of  God  or  else  that  he  was  an  insane  idealist,  and 
therefore  irresponsible.  As  he  has  always  made  good 
when  put  to  the  test  by  men  of  every  age,  it  can  hardly 
be  assumed  that  he  was  either  insane  or  irresponsible. 
But,  on  that  basis,  he  was  more  than  a  man. 

The  time  finally  came  when  he  asked  the  twelve,  who 
men  said  that  he  was.  When  that  question  had  been 
answered,  he  asked ;  “But  who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?”  Peter 
replied :  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 
Observe  that  Matthew  is  the  only  one  who  gives  this 
answer  in  full  (Mt.  XVI  :16),  but  that  Mark  and  Luke 
are  in  substantial  agreement.  Did  he  rebuke  Peter?  In¬ 
stead,  he  said  that  his  Father  in  heaven  had  revealed  it 
unto  him.  Then  he  gave  Peter  his  name — Peter,  a  stone, 
TTCTpos — and  added  that  on  this  truth  which  Peter  had 
uttered — ^he  called  it  a  rock,  irirpa — ^he  would  build  his 
Church.  Observe  that  this  is  the  only  possible  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  passage  that  will  stand  the  test  of  a  critical 
examination.  The  name  given  Peter  is  masculine,  as  it 
should  be,  while  the  other  word  is  feminine.  There  is 
therefore  no  excuse  for  using  the  other  word,  unless  it 
refers  to  something  quite  different  from  what  the  first 
word  implies,  since  the  general  meaning  of  the  two  is 
similar.  Observe  further  that  a  careful  search  through 
all  the  citations  from  Greek  literature  has  failed  to  reveal 
a  single  passage  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  ircrpos 
means  anything  but  a  detached,  movable  stone,  or  where 
TTCTpa  means  anything  but  some  part  or  formation  of  the 
earth’s  rocky  crust,  which  is  the  foundation  of  everything 
mundane.  The  two  words,  then,  cannot  possibly  have  the 
same  meaning,  and  the  second  must  therefore  refer  to 
Peter’s  confession.  It  means  “bedrock”  in  some  of  its 
various  manifestations, — a  ledge,  a  crag,  the  walls  of  a 
cave,  etc.  Even  where  it  seems  to  mean  a  stone  it  does 
not ;  for  the  giants  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  tear  up  masses 
of  living  rock,  not  pick  up  stones,  to  throw.  They  rip 
up  a  ledge,  so  to  speak,  and  hurl  the  pieces,  so  that  ireVpai 
cannot  be  taken  to  mean  “stones”  even  in  those  passages, 
or  in  the  works  of  any  other  good  author.  It  means  “por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  rocky  crust.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  stupendous  claim.  The  Church  is  based 
on  the  doctrine  formulated  by  Peter,  according  to  which 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  it  was 
to  be  built  thereon  according  to  Christ’s  own  testimony ! 
To  deny,  therefore,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
to  assert  that  he  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  is  subversive 
of  the  Church  itself ;  for  it  destroys  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  it  was  built.  In  plain  English  this  means 
that  the  man  who  does  that  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  a 
Christian  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  may  be  a 
campfollower ;  but  he  is  not  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  because 
he  is  disloyal  to  Christ  himself.  'That  should  be  a  sobering 
thought;  but  we  must  go  on. 

Shortly  after  the  event  last  described,  he  said:  “The 
Son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  slain, 
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and  be  raised  the  third  day.”  Luke  is  the  only  one  who 
gives  his  exact  words  (IX:22) ;  but  Matthew  and  Mark 
give  identical  testimony  in  the  form  of  indirect,  instead 
of  direct,  quotation,  and  they  repeat  his  promise  to  come 
“in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels”  to  “render 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.”  That  he  repeated 
this  statement  concerning  his  coming  passion  is  chron¬ 
icled  by  the  same  three  evangelists  (Mt.  XVII:22-23; 
Mark  IX  :31 ;  Lu.  IX  :44) ;  but  it  appears  that  none  of 
them  understood  what  he  meant  even  if  his  words  did 
fill  them  with  sadness. 

At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  he  said:  “My  doctrine 
(teaching)  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me;”  and,  as 
already  indicated  in  chapter  iv.,  it  may  have  been  “man’s” 
instead  of  “mine.”  He  added  that  if  anyone  willed  to 
do  God’s  will  he  should  “know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.”  The  Greek 
uses  two  different  prepositions  here,  the  first  Uk)  indi¬ 
cating  that  God  was  the  source  of  the  teaching,  and  the 
second  (airo)  that  if  He  was  not,  it  came  forth  “from” 
Jesus  himself  and  therefore  appeared  to  have  had  a  human 
origin.  The  real  point  is  that  it  had  no  such  origin  and 
was  not  the  result  of  human  initiative. 

Then  he  began  to  tell  them  that  he  was  going  back 
to  Him  who  sent  him  and  that  they  could  not  come  there. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  he  bade  those  that  thirsted 
to  come  to  him,  citing  a  promise  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  believed  should  have  living  waters 
within  themselves. 

The  next  time  he  spoke,  he  claimed  to  be  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  he  said 
that  if  they  knew  him  they  would  know  the  Father  also. 
He  added  that  he  was  from  above  and  not  of  this  world, 
contrasting  himself  with  them.  He  ended  by  saying: 
“When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself; 
but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.” 
Observe  that  the  Greek  has  no  “he”  and  that  it  also  has 
the  usual  suggestiveness  as  well  as  the  usual  limitations. 
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His  next  words  were  directed  to  those  who  had  believed 
on  him,  and  he  soon  stated  that  if  the  Son  should  make 
them  free  they  would  be  free  indeed.  Disturbed  by  his 
next  remarks,  they  soon  offered  him  the  insult  mentioned 
in  John  VIII :41,  and  he  answered  them:  “If  God  were 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  me:  for  I  proceeded  forth 
and  came  from  God;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he 
sent  me”  (Jo.  VIII  :42).  He  added  that  the  devil  was 
their  father  and  a  murderer.  Then  he  challenged  them 
by  saying:  “Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?”  (R.  V., 
the  better  rendering).  Soon  after  that  he  said,  “If  a 
man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,”  or  (as 
the  Greek  has  it)  “shall  not  see  death  forever.”  Provoked 
by  this  assertion,  they  demand  to  know  if  he  is  greater 
than  Abraham,  and  his  reply  indicates  that  he  is;  for  it 
contains  the  assertion,  “Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day: 
and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.”  To  their  sneering  remark 
that  he  was  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  he  solemnly  averred, 
“Before  Abraham  was  born  (the  Greek  reading) ,  I  am.” 
The  formula  has  no  doubtful  meaning  in  this  case,  and, 
understanding  it  fully,  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  him. 
He  had  intimated  that  he  was  the  I  AM. 

When  he  sent  out  the  seventy,  during  the  Perean  min¬ 
istry,  he  told  them  (Lu.  X:16)  that  anyone  who  despised 
(rejected)  him  despised  (rejected)  Him  that  sent  him, 
meaning,  unquestionably,  God  himself.  And  at  about  the 
same  time  he  said:  “All  things  are  delivered  unto  me 
of  my  Father:  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him" 
(Mt.  XI:27).  Luke  (X:22)  has  “who  the  Son  is”  and 
“who  the  Father  is.”  In  each  the  Greek  has  “is  willing 
to  reveal.”  No  purpose  is  involved.  That  would  require 
c^cAw.  The  word  used  is  fiovkofmi.  The  revisers  have  there¬ 
fore  over-translated  the  word,  making  it  arbitrary. 

After  he  had  healed  the  man  born  blind  and  the  Phari¬ 
sees  had  made  much  ado  about  it,  because  it  was  done 
on  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  the  man 
out  and,  finding  him,  said:  “Dost  thou  believe  on  the 
Son  of  God?”  He  replied  with  a  question  as  to  who  he 
was,  and  the  answer  came,  “Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and 
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it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.”  Then  the  man  worshipped 
him,  and  he  accepted  the  homage  without  question.  The 
Greek  word,  irpoo-icWw,  means  to  “make  obeisance  to”  gods 
or  kings,  to  “fall  down  and  worship.” 

Then  follows  the  parable  of  the  good  shepherd  (Jo. 
X:l-21),  in  which  he  claims  to  be  just  that  himself,  and 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  voluntarily.  “I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again,” 
is  what  he  said,  and  no  mere  man  could  possibly  say  such 
a  thing  truthfully.  But  he  said  more  than  that ;  for  when 
they  asked  him  to  state  plainly  whether  he  was  the  Christ, 
he  answered :  “I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not :  the  works 
that  I  do  in  my  Father’s  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me” 
(Jo.  X;24-25). 

That  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  he  was  the 
Christ  and  that  his  miracles  proved  it.  That  is  exactly 
what  they  were  meant  to  do,  and  he  only  stated  a  fact. 
But  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  gave  his  sheep  eternal 
life,  and  to  add,  “I  and  my  Father  are  one,”  they  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him  for  making  himself  God.  That  is 
what  he  actually  did ;  for  the  Greek  means,  “The  Father 
and  I  are  a  unit.”  They  took  it  to  mean  “one  thing,” 
which  is  the  usual  content  of  iv.  The  English  order  should 
reverse,  not  follow,  the  Greek;  for  it  is  impolite  to  put 
another  first  in  Greek,  just  as  it  is  to  put  him  second  in 
English. 

Parrying  their  charge  of  blasphemy  with  Ps.  LXXXII : 
6,  “I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods,”  he  admitted  that  he  called 
himself  “Son  of  God” — ^there  is  no  “the”  in  the  Greek — 
and  exhorted  them  to  believe  his  works  if  they  did  not 
believe  him,  “that  ye  may  know,  and  believe,  that  the 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.”  And  they  sought  again 
to  take  him,  but  he  escaped.  Here  he  once  more  refers 
to  his  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  his  divinitv.  And  men 
would  now  throw  out  those  same  miracles  as  irrelevant! 

Later,  when  he  and  the  twelve  were  about  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  once  more,  according  to  the  Synoptics,  fore¬ 
told  his  crucifixion,  this  time  with  more  minuteness  of 
detail,  adding  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day 
(Mt.  XX:18-19;  Mk.  X:33-34;  Lu.  XVIII : 32-33 ) .  But 
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they  did  not  yet  understand,  and  they  found  it  even  harder 
to  grasp  the  truth  after  the  event  itself.  Does  that  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fake  and  the  gospel  story 
is  a  lie? 

At  the  beginning  of  Passion  Week,  he  wept  over  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  foretold  its  complete  destruction,  and  it  is 
useless  to  claim  a  late  date  for  the  story ;  for  the  prophecy 
was  not  entirely  fulfilled  until  A.  D.  135,  when  Hadrian 
demolished  the  towers  of  Herod  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
city.  They  had  been  spared  by  Titus.  Note  that  a  second 
century  date  is  untenable. 

On  Tuesday  he  uttered  these  words,  “And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.” 
Doubting  him,  the  people  said:  “We  have  heard  out 
of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth  forever;  and  how  sayest 
thou,  the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up?  who  is  this  Son 
of  man?”  Exhorting  them  to  believe  on  the  light  while 
they  had  it,  he  departed  from  them  (Jo.  XII:32-36). 
Later  in  the  day,  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  believed 
on  him  believed  on  Him  that  sent  him — on  God.  And  he 
claimed  that  the  Father  had  given  him  a  commandment 
as  to  what  he  was  to  say,  and  that  he  obeyed  it.  He  also 
foretold  the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem  again,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark,  as  well  as  Luke,  record  the  fact  (Mt. 
XXIV  :2;  Mk.  XIII  :2;  Lu.  XXI  :6). 

Sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  discoursed  to  them 
of  the  end  of  it  all ;  but  no  one  even  now  fully  understands 
what  he  meant,  although  some  seem  to  imagine  that  they 
are  exceptions.  That  is  much  to  be  doubted.  The  words, 
“and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven”  (Mt.  XXIV :30),  might  as  well  be  rendered 
“miracle  of  the  Son,”  etc. ;  for  the  word  used  is  the  com¬ 
mon  one  for  miracle,  and  “sign”  is  comparatively  color¬ 
less  and  therefore  means  little,  when  its  ordinary  trans¬ 
lation  is  considered.  It  might  be  better,  however,  to  use 
“sign”  in  all  the  passages ;  for  men  could  not  then  dodge 
its  true  significance.  All  the  miracles  were  signs  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus.  Remember  that.  He  is  to  come,  so 
he  said,  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  his  angels  are 
to  gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  or  from  every- 
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where.  This  would  seem  to  imply  the  resurrection  beyond 
a  doubt ;  but  he  speedily  added,  “This  generation  shall  not 
pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.” 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  that 
he  mixed  up  references  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  to  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation  or  else  that 
he  spoke  in  metaphors  after  the  oriental  fashion.  Men 
pretend  to  understand  all  that  he  said  on  that  occasion, 
and  they  explain  things  accordingly;  but  they  are  not 
really  so  wise,  unless  they  have  had  a  special  revelation. 
There  are  some  features  of  it  that  we  cannot  know  now. 
When  next  he  spoke  (Mt.  XXV  :31-46)  of  coming  with  the 
angels  in  his  glory,  to  judge  all  nations,  it  would  appear 
that  nothing  but  the  resurrection  can  possibly  have  been 
meant;  for  the  wicked  are  dismissed  to  suffer  eternal 
punishment,  while  the  righteous  are  rewarded  with  eternal 
life.  The  only  thing,  however,  that  is  really  pertinent 
to  the  present  discussion  is  the  fact  that  he  claims,  in  that 
connection,  to  be  the  judge  who  will  preside  when  the 
nations  are  thus  assembled  for  the  final  reckoning.  No 
man  could  be  such  a  judge  or  claim  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Again,  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  he  inti¬ 
mated  that  his  blood  was  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his 
followers, — “For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remissions  of  sins”  (Mt. 
XXVI  :28).  This,  also,  is  a  statement  that  no  man  could 
truthfully  make.  But  soon  after  that  he  said :  “I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  me.”  And  he  went  even  further,  saying, 
“he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  He  also 
exhorted  them,  as  he  had  others,  to  believe  him  “for  the 
very  works’  sake.”  Nay,  more,  he  promised  that  the 
believer  should  do  works  greater  than  his,  because  he 
went  to  his  Father.  By  this  he  seems  to  have  meant 
miracles  of  the  spirit  whereby  those  ^ho  are  dead  in  sin 
are  made  alive  again  (Jo.  XIV:6-12). 

In  the  metaphor  of  the  vine,  he  claims  to  be  the  source 
of  all  righteousness,  “without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,” 
and  no  man  could  possibly  make  such  a  claim  as  that. 
He  would  stultify  himself  if  he  did.  But  men  are  to 
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bear  fruit  if  they  abide  in  him!  Nothing  could  be  more 
explicit,  and  no  pledge  would  be  more  impossible  for  a 
man  to  carry  out,  if  he  were  so  presumptious  as  to  utter  it. 

But,  not  long  after  that,  he  promised,  furthermore,  to 
send  “the  Comforter”  to  them,  and  he  assured  them  that 
“the  Spirit  of  truth”  should  guide  them  into  all  truth, 
that  the  Spirit  should  glorify  him,  and  that  all  things 
that  the  Father  had  were  his.  If  he  was  merely  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  was  not  that  a  somewhat  modest  claim  to  make? 
God’s  partner  in  everything !  Think  of  it.  But  he  went 
further.  Listen  to  this:  “Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.”  They  were  then 
told  definitely  to  ask  in  his  name.  And  he  promised  them 
again  that  they  should  receive.  He  ended  by  saying  that 
he  was  returning  to  the  Father,  and  they  began  to  under¬ 
stand  him. 

In  the  Intercessory  Prayer,  he  went  further  yet,  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  as  well  as  to  be  one,  belief  in  whom,  with  God, 
constituted  eternal  life.  And  he  prayed  near  the  end  that 
they  might  be  a  unit  even  as  he  and  the  Father  were.  For 
unit  he  used  the  same  Greek  word  that  he  had  employed 
in  saying  that  he  and  the  Father  were  one. 

When  Caiaphas  adjured  him  by  the  living  God  to  say 
whether  he  was  “the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,”  thus  put¬ 
ting  him  under  oath,  he  replied :  “Thou  hast  said :  never¬ 
theless  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven”  (Mt.  XXVI  :64).  In  other  words, 
he  said,  “Yes,  I  am;  nevertheless”  etc.  Mark  (XIV :62) 
has  “I  am.”  The  revisions  are  better ;  but  even  they  are 
inadequate.  The  real  meaning  is,  “From  this  moment 
(utt'  apri)  ye  who  are  here  present  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  [plural  to  make  it  all- 
inclusive]  of  power  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 
The  high-priest  himself,  then,  was  to  see  evidence  of  his 
Messiahship!  He  did — on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  His 
words  were  instantly  pronounced  blasphemous,  and  he 
was  adjudged  worthy  of  death.  Nevertheless,  he  told  the 
Sanhedrim  that  from  that  time  (oiro  rov  vm)  he  was  to  be 
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seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God  (Lu. 
XXII  :69). 

Asked  if  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  replied  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  and  they  in  like  manner  at  once  pronounced  it  blas¬ 
phemy.  The  Greek  is,  'YfuU  Acycre  on  cyw  «Vi,  and  the 
oTt  may  mean  “because”  just  as  it  may  in  his  reply  to 
Pilate  (Jo.  XVIII  :37) .  English  has  the  word  Yes.  Other 
languages,  especially  ancient  ones,  often  lack  it,  and  a 
circumlocution  is  therefore  necessary. 

Finally,  on  the  cross,  he  promised  the  thief  that  he 
should  be  in  Paradise  with  him  that  day.  Moreover,  he 
prefaced  his  promise  with  a  word  of  asseveration.  That 
made  it  practically  equivalent  to  an  oath. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts — ^there  is  no  denying  them, — 
one  must  conclude  either  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  or  else  that  he  was  an  insane  idealist,  or  a 
crazy  mountebank,  who  was  possessed  of  an  unbelievable 
megalomania.  It  defies  description.  Men  have  been  in¬ 
sane  enough  to  imagine  that  they  were  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
was  ever  a  man  so  mad  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
God?  Was  Jesus  such  an  one?  Is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  sanity  in  any  of  his  words  or  acts? 
Are  they  not  all  perfectly  consistent  and  rational,  so  far 
as  their  form  or  effect  can  be  traced  ?  Was  his  character 
that  of  a  lunatic? 

But  if  that  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  so  hopeless,  is  it 
rational  to  believe  that  he  was  merely  a  man  ?  Nay,  is  it 
sane  to  affirm  that  he  was  a  man  like  ourselves  and  that 
he  could  have  been  nothing  more?  Could  a  man  like 
ourselves  have  made  good  after  saying :  “Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest”?  But — has  he  ever  failed  to  do  so  in  human 
experience  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  his  estimate  of  himself? 
Did  he  know  what  he  was  talking  about  or  was  he  merely 
a  deluded  maniac?  On  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma, 
you  must  be  impaled.  Which  do  you  prefer? 


LEPROSY— A  STUDY 

BY  LEE  S.  HUIZENGA,  M.D. 

PEKIN,  CHINA 

Introduction. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  diseases  that  has  come 
to  us  from  the  earliest  days  and  still  rages  unabated  in 
certain  sections  is  that  of  leprosy.  Traced  back  as  early 
as  3,000  B.  C.,  it  has  been  known  in  nearly  every  century 
since.  From  the  cradle  of  the  race  it  spread  to  practically 
every  country  of  the  world.  Men  interested  in  the  healing 
art  have  observed  it;  it  has  arrested  the  attention  of 
religious  bodies;  the  earliest  lawbooks  speak  of  it.  This 
disease  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  horror  and  its 
sufferers  have  been  society's  outcasts  from  the  earliest 
date.  Owing  to  lack  of  knowledge,  a  disease  so  old  would 
necessarily  be  enshrouded  in  many  superstitions  and  to 
rid  it  of  all  these  will  require  time  as  well  as  education. 

Even  art  has  busied  itself  about  the  leper.  One  won¬ 
ders  how  an  artist  can  see  anything  in  a  leper.  In  Dutch 
art  of  the  16th  century  wood  engravings  are  found  por¬ 
traying  the  leper  at  the  rich  man’s  gate.  Others  show 
lepers  as  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.' 

Name  and  Definition. 

Leprosy  to-day  is  not  defined  as  in  former  centuries,  and 
it  is  well  to  know  this  to  prevent  confusion.  Much  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  is  due  to  use  of  terms  which  mean  some¬ 
thing  different  to  one  than  they  do  to  another.  The  term 
leprosy  in  the  Bible,  for  instance,  does  not  mean  the  same 
to  many  as  that  term  means  in  a  modern  book  on  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Skin.  To-day  leprosy  is  restricted  to  a  chronic 
infectious  disease  either  caused  by,  or  at  least  constantly 
associated  with,  Hansen’s  Bacillus,  characterized  by  de¬ 
generation  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  This  envolvement 
of  the  peripheral  nerves  produces  symptoms  repulsive  in 
character  because  it  deforms  the  sufferer.  Only  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  are  the  vital  organs  affected 

1  Nederlandsch  Tydschrift  voor  Geneeskunde,  Dec,  30,  1922. 
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when  death  may  be  looked  for  at  almost  any  time.  The 
Hebrew  name  Zaarath  means  “stroke,”  probably  so  called 
because  the  disease  was  considered  a  direct  infliction  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The  Greeks  and  Arabians  speak 
of  it  as  elephantiasis. 

Dr.  John  Atcherly,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  of 
California,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the  author  of  an  article  in  the 
Medical  Record  of  August  6,  1910,  on  leprosy.  He  has 
had  20  years’  experience  in  Hawaii,  and  he  devoted  the 
last  three  years  before  writing  the  article,  exclusively 
to  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  leprosy  and  its  treat¬ 
ment.  He  defines  leprosy  as : 

“A  chronic  diathetic  disease  of  gradual  onset  and  ir¬ 
regular  course,  characterized  by  a  fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  nerve  tissue  generally,  which  precedes  the  deposit 
of  the  leper  Bacillus  and  any  other  manifestation  of  the 
disease.  The  nerve  degeneration  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  defective  pabulum  supplied  to  it  by  the  blood,  and  this 
again  to  the  result  of  improper  food  ingested  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

He  compares  leprosy  to  scurvy  and  says  that,  like  as 
the  micrococcus  of  scurvy  selects  the  degenerated  arteri¬ 
oles,  so  the  lepra  Bobcillus  is  found  along  the  peripheral 
nerve  degenerations. 

He  claims  this  theory  on: 

1.  Incubation  time  is  uncertain,  since  contagion  is 
uncertain.  No  cases  have  been  successfully  inocculated. 

2.  In  port  cities  lepers  enter,  but  no  epidemic  breaks 
out. 

3.  No  authentic  cases  are  on  record  where  leprosy 
was  only  due  to  contact. 

4.  Infants  never  have  leprosy. 

5.  Infants  of  leprous  parents  have  no  symptoms  at 
birth. 

6.  Cases  of  seeming  contagion  can  be  explained  by  the 
food  they  eat  and  by  other  factors. 

General  Historical  Survey. 

All  through  history  the  disease  has  been  more  or  less 
readily  recognized  in  its  typical  forms  by  its  awful  defor- 
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mities.  Having  seen  a  typical  leper  once,  one  can  never 
forget  the  repulsive  sight,  and  one  will  readily  recognize 
a  second  typical  case.  Many  typical  cases  and  many  dis¬ 
eases  in  certain  respects  similar,  and  hence  less  readily 
recognized,  have  throughout  the  centuries  been  associated 
with  it,  undoubted  because  of  the  fear  that  probably  one 
might  be  dealing  with  the  real  disease. 

Descriptions  of  the  disease  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Japanese,  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Hippocrates  seems  to  describe  the  disease. 
Aristotle  calls  it  “Satyria,”  probably  because  of  its  nod¬ 
ular  form.  Aretaeus  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  gives  a 
good  description  of  it.  Galen  in  the  second  century,  also 
describes  it.  In  medieval  ages  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
spread  it  through  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  From 
Europe  it  spread  in  the  16th  century  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  Later  on  it  appeared  in  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands.  In  1856  there  were  about  3,000  lepers  in 
Norway  and  by  them  the  disease  seems  to  have  spread 
to  Minnesota  in  the  U.  S.  To-day  California  and  Louisiana 
have  leper  areas.  The  first  detailed  and  scientific  de¬ 
scription  of  the  disease  was  given  by  Danielssen  and 
Broeck.  Hansen,  another  Norwegian,  found  the  lepra 
bacillus. 

Egypt.  Leprosy  existed  in  Egypt  during  the  reign 
of  Husapi  at  least  3,000  B.  C.  This  is  the  earliest  date 
in  which  leprosy  is  mentioned.  From  the  Pentateuch 
we  learn  that  in  Egypt  leprosy  was  known  both  to  Israel 
and  to  the  Egyptians. 

Israel.  The  leprosy  mentioned  in  the  Bible  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  interest  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  well  as  that  of  modem  medicine 
which  has  advanced  with  the  present  missionary  age. 

The  first  time  leprosy  is  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  is  in 
Ex.  4:6.  We  find  the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  As  a 
sign  that  Jehovah  sends  Moses  and  Aaron  to  Pharaoh 
the  Lord  gives  Moses  the  sign  of  leprosy  and  its  cure. 
Pharaoh  evidently  recognized  leprosy  and  knew  it  to  be 
incurable.  Hence  the  cure  could  be  attributed  to  nothing 
but  a  divine  power,  a  power  which  the  Egyptian  gods 
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did  not  have.  It  is  remarkable  that  leprosy  was  used 
as  a  sign.  It  shows,  first,  that  leprosy  was  known  in 
Egypt ;  it  also  intimates  that  Moses,  who  “was  instructed 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”  (medicine  included) 
knew  about  it  and  recognized  it.  This  indicates  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  Israelites  contracted  the  disease  from  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,  and  also  that  Moses  knew  what  he  was  writing 
about  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  far  as  the  disease  was  known 
as  a  separate  entity  at  that  time.  Whether  the  Hebrew 
word  “Zaarath”  stands  for  the  same  limited  disease  now 
known  as  leprosy,  is  questionable,  and  cannot  well  be 
proved,  as  diseases  running  through  history  for  so  many 
years,  may  modify  their  symptoms,  and  the  description 
of  similar  symptoms  may  differ  according  to  the  observer’s 
ability  of  observing. 

With  the  Israelites’  history,  then,  we  come  to  the  most 
interesting  historical  data  connected  with  leprosy.  The 
Old  and  New  Testament  both  speak  of  the  disease,  the 
old  describing  it,  as  it  then  manifested  itself,  in  details. 
Symptoms  are  given  as  well  as  laws  for  isolation  and 
for  return  to  society  in  case  of  recovery.  Before  going 
into  the  history  of  this  period  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  a  few  facts  which  to  us  seem  all  important  to 
a  right  understanding  of  leprosy  as  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  laws  regarding  it. 

1.  Israel  is  a  theocracy.  God  is  king.  God  gave  laws. 
He  knows  the  law  and  what  it  is  given  for.  To  the  Israelite 
of  those  days,  these  laws  were  infallible,  because  (]lod  is  in¬ 
fallible.  No  other  nation  had  a  Jehovah,  an  infallible  God. 
This,  of  course,  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  pious 
Israelite.  Although  he  might  examine  in  detail,  might 
search  out  the  whys  and  wherefores,  the  truth  of  God’s 
law  was  not  altered  and  could  not  be  altered  by  any  re¬ 
search  on  his  part.  The  aim  of  his  research  was  to  think 
after  God,  to  know  him  better.  It  was  to  understand  what 
was  written,  not  to  improve  on  what  was  written,  or  re¬ 
vealed  by  God.  Research  made  the  revelation  clearer  as 
a  study  of  the  word  made  his  understanding  of  the  word 
better. 

Again,  this  God,  Jehovah,  gave  laws  to  Israel;  gave 
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also  laws  about  leprosy.  Did  Jehovah  know  what  leprosy 
was?  Could  he  diagnose,  give  symptoms  and  lay  down 
sanitary  laws  for  the  people?  If  one  believes  in  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  0.  T.,  one  must  either  say  that  Jehovah 
accommodated  himself  to  the  prevailing  opinions  among 
the  people  and  included  several  skin  diseases  under  the 
term  leprosy,  or  the  symptoms  given  were  the  exact  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  typical  case  called  Zaarath  (leprosy),  but  this 
disease  need  not  necessarily  have  been  what  we  call  lep¬ 
rosy  to-day.  If  one  looks  upon  the  Pentateuch  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  production  of  man  with  Moses  as  general  redactor, 
the  book  gives  no  difficulty  at  all.  The  Pentateuch  then 
becomes  a  book  among  books,  fallible,  unauthentic,  un¬ 
scientific  in  the  present-day  sense,  and  of  little  value  even 
from  a  historical  viewpoint. 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  what  the  Bible  itself  says 
about  its  inspiration,  its  divine  origin,  and  what  the  Is- 
raelitish  people,  in  its  best  days,  thought  of  it.  As  far 
as  possible  we  wish  to  examine  the  question  before  us 
from  this  viewpoint.  What  did  Israel  think  of  Jehovah 
as  its  king,  lawgiver  and  its  priest  in  regard  to  questions 
of  disease  and  sanitation  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  Israel 
believed  Jehovah  and  his  law  to  be  divine,  unalterable  and 
correct.  None  could  add  to  or  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  law.  God’s  law  was  perfect”  (Ps.  19). 

2.  Since  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One,  was  Israel’s  king, 
health  as  such  was  not  the  important  consideration  in 
regards  to  the  laws  of  leprosy,  but  rather  the  underlying 
principle  governing  all  these  laws  was  holiness.  God  is 
holy.  God’s  people,  the  Israelitish  theocracy,  is  holy.  All 
that  is  unclean  must  be  put  outside  of  the  house,  city, 
and  people.  The  law  governing  what  is  clean  or  unclean 
not  only  had  reference  to  leprosy,  but  also  to  various  other 
matters  as  well  as,  for  instance,  menstruation,  yeast 
growth,  touching  the  dead.  Israel  was  clean;  other  na¬ 
tions  were  unclean. 


1  Leprosy  of  the  Bible — Its  religious  aspect  in  The  Biblical  World. 
No.  3,  September,  1911.  The  writer  says: — 

“Leprosy  did  not  refer  ever  and  always  to  true  leprosy,  but  was 
rather  a  general  term  covering  various  sorts  of  inflammatory  skin 
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It  was  by  no  means  similar  to  “Taboo”  as  M.  C.  Ewen^ 
put  it.  “Taboo”  springs  from  fear.  In  the  0.  T.  the 
“unclean”  were  disqualified  from  worship  or  sacrifice, 
hence  the  pious  Israelite  fied  from  all  that  was  unclean 
(in  order  that  his  access  to  God  might  not  be  interrupted) 
and  not  for  fear  of  the  unclean  as  such. 

Una  in  '*Ein  typischer  Fall  von  Papier  Wissenschaft,** 
Lepra,  February,  1913,  says  the  Hebrew  word  **ZaaratK* 
had  a  theological  meaning,  and  not  a  medical.  This  we 
believe  is  correct,  but  it  stood  for  a  definite  disease  group 
at  the  same  time.  Whether  the  diagnosing  priest  always 
recognized  the  disease  is  not^the  question  here  involved. 
The  priest  might  err  in  his  diagnosis ;  the  Pentateuch, 
from  Israel’s  viewpoint,  does  not  err  in  its  description  of 
the  case. 

Think  of  this  principle,  “I  the  Lord  am  holy  .  .  .”  in 
connection  with  leprosy.  Moses’  books  do  not  say  that 
leprosy  is  contagious,  or  infectious.  It  is  unclean.  One 
can  readily  see  how  this  fear  of  becoming  “unclean”  could 
develop  into  fear  of  becoming  a  leper  by  contact  with  a 
leper,  and  also  how  it  might  develop  the  idea  of  “taboo” 
in  the  superstitious,  but  this  again  does  not  change  the 
fundamental  idea  as  expressed  in  the  law. 

There  were  many  diseases  among  the  Israelites,  but 
only  one  was  considered  unclean.  Why,  now,  is  leprosy 
and  no  other  disease  unclean  ?  This  is  a  most  interesting 
question.  Jehovah  is  not  only  holy,  demanding  in  essence 
that  all  things  bearing  the  mark  of  sin  should  be  put  away 
from  his  presence,  but  he  is  also  merciful,  establishing 
from  the  very  earliest  of  the  human  race  various  means 
of  access  to  Him.  To  show  his  mercy,  the  Lord,  instead 
of  pronouncing  every  sickness  impure,  unholy,  unclean, 
and  a  result  of  sin,  chooses  one  class  of  sickness  to  be 


diseases  which  rendered  the  one  unfit  to  associate  with  others,  (not 
because  his  condition  was  contagious  as  a  disease),  but  because, 
by  virtue  of  the  belief  among  Hebrews  in  the  principle  today  known 
as  “taboo”  it  disqualified  him  for  worship  of  Jehovah,  threatened 
others  by  contact  with  a  like  disqualification  and  required  cere¬ 
monial  procedure  for  removal.  When  this  simple,  and,  we  believe, 
true  explanation  of  Biblical  leprosy  is  understood  and  accepted,  a 
great  step  will  be  taken  toward  the  elimination  of  the  national 
lepraphobia  of  today.” — Cf.,  also  J.  A.  M.  A.,  September  11,  1916. 
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representative  of  all.  Leprosy,  therefore,  becomes,  at 
Jehovah’s  own  will,  a  type  of  sin,  the  scapegoat  of  all 
diseases.  As  the  scapegoat  was  led  into -the  wilderness 
laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  so  the  leper,  laden,  as 
it  were,  with  the  sicknesses  of  the  people,  is  banished 
from  the  society  of  the  Hebrews.  This  did  not  prevent 
sickness  among  the  remaining  people,  no  more  than  the 
scapegoat  could  cause  a  sinless  nation.  It  only  indicated 
to  the  people  that  the  Lord  was  both  merciful  and  right¬ 
eous.  Moses  in  Ex.  4:6  is  directed  to  put  his  hand  into 
his  bosom,  and  when  he  drew  it  out,  it  was  leprous.  The 
hand  is  external,  the  bosom  (heart)  internal.  The  hand 
stands  for  the  act,  the  life,  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  inner  self.  The  hand  became  leprous,  showing  the 
heart  is  corrupt  by  the  leprosy  of  sin.  Impurity  is  not 
external  but  internal. 

Why  now  was  leprosy  chosen  above  other  diseases  of 
the  day  to  represent  sin?  Who  can  say?  Would  not  a 
most  loathsome  disease  lend  itself  best  to  be  typical  of 
sin  and  sickness?  Would  not  the  gross  deformities  of 
leprosy  give  people  a  far  deeper  impression  of  the  un¬ 
cleanness  of  disease  and  sin  than  any  other  disease  affect¬ 
ing  the  periphery?  Man’s  character  is  expressed  on  his 
face.  There  is  probably  nobody  so  repulsive  as  a  leper. 
He  seems  indifferent  to  your  kindness,  and  they  seem 
stupid  and  apathetic  to  anything  worth  while.  What 
other  disease  would  be  more  readily  avoided,  by  those  not 
affected,  than  leprosy,  which  can  be  detected  so  easily  and 
is  abhorred  so  generally? 

Another  consideration  bearing  on  the  question  why  lep¬ 
rosy  was  not  thought  of  so  much  as  contagious  as  unclean, 
is  the  fact  that  the  lepers  were  to  call  “unclean,  unclean” 
if  they  should  meet  anyone.  It  was  not,  don’t  touch  me 
or  you  will  become  unclean.  Not  contagious  in  the  sense 
of  getting  the  disease,  but  contagious  in  the  sense  of 
becoming  unclean  was  thought  of  constantly.  To  touch 
a  leper  carried  with  it  the  penalty  of  being  unclean,  and 
hence  temporarily  debarred  from  the  society  of  Israel. 
“The  Orientals  considered  leprosy  the  one  specially  un¬ 
clean  disease,  which  required  not  healing  but  cleansing,” 
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says  A.  W.  F.  Blunt  in  Hastings’  Bible  Dictionary,  1918. 
This  seems  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  about 
the  disease  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Before  ending  this  discussion  I  shall  state  a  few  objec¬ 
tions  usually  raised  against  “Zaarath”  as  being  identical 
with  leprosy.  I  shall  also  attempt  to  answer  some  of 
these  objections: 

1.  The  disease  named  by  Moses  could  be  healed,  where¬ 
as  leprosy  cannot  be  healed.  In  answer  let  me  say,  that 
the  books  of  Moses  do  not  say  that  the  disease  is  cured. 
Its  laws  are  especially  given  to  enable  the  priest  to  diag¬ 
nose  true  Zaarath  from  those  diseases  it  seemed  like  in  its 
onset.  Besides,  since  disease  was  considered  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  sin,  it  was  also  possible  for  the  Lord  to  heal  the 
disease,  and  in  such  cases  of  divine  intervention,  the  priest 
would  have  the  hygienic  code  of  Moses  to  go  by  in  order 
that  the  cured  leper  might  be  admitted  into  Israel’s  fel¬ 
lowship  again.  For  the  temporary  isolation,  and,  after 
the  disease  was  diagnosed,  for  the  permanent  isolation, 
was  the  law  given  especially  and  only  incidentally  for 
those  cured. 

2.  The  dropping  off  of  parts  of  the  extremities  is  not 
mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  In  answer  let  me 
say  that  this  symptom  is  a  rather  late  one.  Long  before 
that  sjmiptom  occurred  the  case  ought  to  be  recognized. 
At  that  stage  anyone  can  recognize  leprosy.  Moses’  law, 
like  most  isolation  laws,  pertains  to  the  early  symptoms. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  “unclean”  must  be  removed  from 
the  camp  of  Israel. 

3.  Numbness  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
True  it  is  not,  but  numbness  is  a  subjective  symptom. 
By  objective  symptoms  the  priest  was  to  decide  on  the 
disease.  Not  what  the  patient  says  or  claims  to  exper¬ 
ience,  but  rather  what  Jehovah’s  representative,  the  priest, 
objectively  sees  in  the  patient  will  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  unclean.  Not  the  patient,  but  the  priest  de¬ 
cides.  This  rule  still  holds  true  in  modern  diagnostic 
methods. 

4.  Nothing  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  concerning  lep¬ 
rosy  until  people  of  Israel  came  from  Egypt.  This  seems 
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to  favor  the  theory  that  Zaarath  and  present-day  leprosy 
are  identical.  From  secular  history  we  gather  that  lep¬ 
rosy  seemed  first  known  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  medi¬ 
cine  men  understood  the  disease,  for  they  constantly  came 
into  contact  with  it.  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  medicine  included.  Other  sani¬ 
tary  methods  that  Moses  laid  down  also  show  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine.  That  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch  does 
not  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  symptoms  is  no  wonder. 
The  law  was  written  for  the  people.  For  them  the  first 
and  simple  symptoms,  as  the  shiny  scaly  skin,  is  of  more 
importance  to  diagnose  early  than  the  later  symptom  of 
absorption  of  members  and  peripheral  nerve  degenera¬ 
tion.  Up  to  the  time  of  Abraham’s  call,  or  especially 
until  the  law-  was  given  on  the  Mount,  one  nation  was 
not  especially  holy  above  other  nations.  No  laws  of  clean 
and  unclean  were  given  and  hence  one  does  not  see  why 
leprosy  should  have  been  especially  mentioned  before  that 
time  any  more  than  some  other  diseases  might  have  been 
mentioned. 

Today,  both  medical  men  and  theologians  are  still  di¬ 
vided  as  to  whether  the  Hebrew  Zaarath  is  the  same  as 
the  present-day  leprosy.  Some  think  the  biblical  leprosy 
was  vitiligo  or  leucoderma,  others  that  it  was  elephantia¬ 
sis  or  chronic  syphilis,  although  records  of  syphilis  were 
not  known  to  the  civilized  world  until  a  much  later  date. 
Like  all  other  phases  of  leprosy,  we  may  have  to  leave 
this  question  unsettled.  Personally,  I  believe  that  Moses 
describes  a  definite  disease,  and  that  disease,  and  no 
other,  was  considered  unclean,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  that  particular  disease  was  the  leprosy  which 
is  known  today.  Probably  its  symptoms  have  been  some¬ 
what  modified  by  age,  but  for  the  rest  we  believe  the  argu¬ 
ments  mentioned  help  to  establish  the  identity  of  Zaarath 
with  leprosy,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Schilling,  who 
labored  among  the  lepers  of  Paramaribo,  S.  America, 
wrote  a  dissertation  in  1778  in  which  he  identifies  the 
leprosy  of  his  time  with  that  of  Moses.  The  reader  is 
also  referred  to  Dr.  Vistor  Babes,  Die  Lepra,  1901,  as 
well  as  to  Luther,  Cunens,  Wallesins,  and  others  in  loco. 
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Scripture  and  Leprosy. 

To  finish  this  discussion,  we  have  still  to  examine  the 
Bible  itself  and  see  what  it  says  of  leprosy. 

1.  What  does  the  Bible  say  of  leprosy?  The  word 
leprosy  in  some  form  occurs  in  Scripture  some  sixty-three 
times,  of  which  it  occurs  thirty-one  times  in  Leviticus 
alone;  hence  we  should  especially  study  Leviticus  for  an 
understanding  of  this  disease.  The  other  thirty-two  times 
that  leprosy  is  mentioned  are  scattered  through  the  O.  T. 
and  the  N.  T.,  in  eight  different  books.  Moses  uses  the 
word  in  his  books  thirty-six  times,  it  occurring,  besides 
the  instances  in  Leviticus,  only  once  in  Exodus,  once  in 
Numbers,  and  once  in  Deuteronomy. 

The  keyword  of  Leviticus  is  “holiness”  as  pertaining 
to  the  people  of  Israel.  Genesis  speaks  of  mankind  in 
general  out  of  which  one  man  Abraham  is  called  who  is 
to  be  head  of  a  specially  chosen  holy  nation.  Exodus 
speaks  of  the  redemption  of  that  nation  to  be  a  holy 
nation.  In  Exodus  God  speaks  from  the  mount  to  the 
people,  but  in  Leviticus,  Jehovah  dwells  already  among 
the  people,  and  speaks  from  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  1:1)  on 
the  ways  and  means  to  be  used  to  impress  the  holiness 
of  God  and  the  holiness  of  Israel  upon  them.  The  word 
holiness  occurs  no  less  than  87  times  in  Leviticus.  It  is 
used  in  regard  to  the  offerings.  Lev.  1-7;  in  connection 
with  the  consecration  of  priests.  Lev.  8-10 ;  in  respect  to 
their  diet.  Lev.  11 ;  to  motherhood.  Lev.  12 ;  to  disease  and 
physiological  issues  from  the  body.  Lev.  13-15;  to  the 
day  of  atonement;  to  holy  living.  Lev.  16-24;  and  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Lev.  25-27. 

This  central  thought  of  “holiness”  is  important  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  before  us.  As  previously  said, 
it  is  the  determining  factor  whether  the  disease  was  con¬ 
sidered  especially  contagious  or  not.  Not  contagion,  but 
uncleanness,  was  the  thought  Leviticus  conveyed  to  the 
Israelite.  According  to  Leviticus,  therefore,  leprosy  is 
the  disease  among  all  others  that  makes  one  so  lastingly 
unclean  that  he  is  to  be  banished  from  Israel’s  community. 

2.  How  diagnosed. 

a.  The  person  diagnosing. 
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Although  the  people  themselves  were  to  give  the  pre¬ 
liminary  diagnosis,  compelling  their  relatives  to  go  to  the 
priest,  Jehovah’s  representative  of  holiness  (approach 
and  fellowship  with  God),  was  the  divinely  appointed 
person  definitely  to  diagnose  the  case.  In  his  diagnosis 
he  is  guided  by  instructions  given  by  Jehovah  himself  to 
Moses,  his  servant  and  the  representative  of  Jehovah’s 
righteousness  (Theocrated  rule  of  God).  These  instruc¬ 
tions  have  to  do  only  with  objective  symptoms.  This  is 
just  what  one  would  expect.  Jehovah,  the  all-knowing 
God,  could  not  be  expected  to  ask  sinful  man  for  any  help 
in  the  diagnosis  of  their  trouble.  He  knows  and  orders 
an  objective  examination.  Yet  his  representative,  the 
priest,  may  fail  to  fully  understand  the  instructions,  may 
err  in  recognizing  the  symptoms  in  the  suspected  case, 
and,  lest  he  should  pronounce  leprous  what  is  not  leprous, 
a  time  limit  of  seven  or  fourteen  days  is  set  for  doubtful 
cases  to  develop.  If,  after  seven  or  fourteen  days  there 
is  no  progress  in  the  symptoms,  but  an  apparent  healing 
has  taken  place,  the  disease  was  not  leprosy,  but  some 
disease  in  onset  similar  to  leprosy,  and  the  patient  went 
home,  probably  still  with  a  scab,  but  nevertheless  clean, 
and  allowed  to  mingle  with  his  people. 

b.  The  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  positive  leprosy  are  given  as  follows : 

1.  A  rising,  a  scab,  a  bright  spot  in  the  flesh  of  his  skin 
deeper  in  sight  than  the  skin,  with  the  hair  of  the  area 
turned  white  and  of  a  progressive  nature — ^this  seems  to 
have  been  the  initial  objective  symptom  in  a  newly  recog¬ 
nized  case. 

2.  If  the  rising  of  the  skin  is  white,  with  the  hair  of 
the  area  turned  white  and  raw  flesh  appears  in  the  rising, 
it  is  a  chronic  leprous  ulcer.  These  ulcers  may  spread 
all  over  the  body,  especially  after  the  case  had  progressed 
before  being  brought  to  the  priest. 

3.  On  the  head  it  shows  itself  in  a  scale,  deeper  than 
skin  with  hair  turning  yellow",  or  a  white  reddish  sore 
on  a  bald  head.  This  was  probably  the  dry  anesthetic 
variety. 

c.  Other  forms  of  leprosy. 
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Leprosy  of  clothing  manifested  itself  in  a  greenish  or 
reddish  mold,  spreading,  not  changed  by  washing.  This 
is  called  “fretting  leprosy”  and  is,  of  course,  different 
than  that  attacking  the  human  body. 

Leprosy  bf  a  house.  Lev.  14:34,  manifested  itself  in 
hollow  strakes,  greenish  or  reddish  in  sight  lower  than 
the  wall  spreading.  It  was  also  called  “fretting  leprosy.” 

3.  Treatment  of  positive  cases.  The  treatment  is  indi¬ 
cated  both  for  newly  discovered  cases  and  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  cured  cases. 

The  new  case,  the  afflicted  one  was  instructed  to  have 
his  clothes  rent,  his  head  was  to  be  kept  bare,  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  was  to  be  put  over  his  upper  lip  while  he  was  to 
cry,  “unclean,  unclean.”  He  was  to  be  sent  outside  of  the 
camp  and  there  abide  as  long  as  his  disease  lasts. 

No  instructions  were  given  as  to  how  one  could  be 
cured.  The  Pentateuch  does  teach  that  obedience  to  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  laws  would  give  health,  and  disobedience  give  dis¬ 
ease.  This  suggests  that  the  cure  of  leprosy  depended 
upon  deep  penitence  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  and  divine 
intervention  as  the  only  cure.  All  lepers  spoken  of  as 
cured  in  Scripture  attribute  their  cure  to  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  Jehovah  and  his  son  Jesus. 

In  cases  of  recovery,  the  leper  called  for  the  priest. 
The  priest  went  out  of  the  camp  to  the  leper  to  examine 
him.  If  he  pronounced  him  healed,  an  elaborate  ceremony 
was  performed  over  him,  gradually  admitting  him  to  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  For  his  cleansing  the  following 
instructions  were  given : 

Two  birds  alive  and  clean  were  used.  One  was  to  be 
killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water,  and  the 
other  dipped  alive  in  the  blood  together  with  a  piece  of 
cedar  wood,  scarlet  and  hyssop  over  running  water.  The 
living  bird  was  then  let  go.  The  cured  leper  was  here¬ 
upon  sprinkled  seven  times,  and  pronounced  clean,  in  the 
first  degree,  as  it  were.  Hereupon  washing  and  shaving 
were  required  before  he  might  enter  the  camp,  still  outside 
of  his  tent.  After  seven  days  all  hair  was  to  be  shaved 
off  his  body  and  his  body  washed,  to  be  followed  the  next 
day  by  sacrifices  before  the  tabernacle,  thus  admitting 
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the  man  to  the  very  presence  of  Jehovah.  Blood  of  the 
trespass  offering  was  now  applied  upon  the  right  ear  and 
both  of  the  man’s  extremities.  Oil  was  then  sprinkled 
before  the  Lord  and  applied  to  the  one  who  had  the  lep¬ 
rosy  on  his  right  ear  and  extremities  and  upon  his  head. 
For  the  poor  man  a  similar  form  has  to  be  passed  through 
using  pigeons  instead  of  lambs. 

4.  Examples  of  leprosy  in  Scripture, 

In  the  Old  Testament  six  lepers  are  mentioned  by  name 
and  four  are  introduced  in  the  narrative  of  Israel’s  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  hand  of  the  Syrians,  2  Kings  7 :8. 

Moses,  Ex.  4:6,  is  the  first  one  spoken  of  as  leprous. 
It  was  but  temporary  and  as  a  sign  of  being  sent  by 
Jehovah. 

Miriam,  Moses’  sister,  is  punished  by  the  Lord  with 
leprosy  and  after  one  week  is  cured  by  divine  interven¬ 
tion,  Num.  12:10. 

Naaman,  the  Syrian  general,  is  leprous.  The  cause  is 
not  stated,  but  the  cure  is  attributed  to  his  bathing  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan  seven  times  upon  instruction  given  by 
Jehovah’s  prophet,  Elisha,  II  Kings  5. 

Gehazi,  Elisa’s  servant,  is  smitten  with  leprosy  because 
of  his  sin  and  is  not  cured,  II  Kings  5. 

Azariah  (Uzziah)  king  of  Israel,  was  afflicted  with  lep¬ 
rosy  evidently  because  he  allowed  heathen  worship.  He 
is  not  cured  and  dwelt  in  a  separate  home  and  barred 
from  temple  service,  II  Kings  15,  II  Chron.  26. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Job  was  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned.  The  symptoms  as 
described  by  Job  himself  (Job  2:8  and  30:17  et  seq.) 
might  be  taken  for  some  other  skin  disease  as  well  as 
for  leprosy,  although  lepers  frequently  used  the  potsherd 
to  scrape  themselves  with;  nothing  more  positive  can  be 
said  about  it. 

The  word  ‘'Zaarath**  in  the  Old  Testament  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  LXX  into  lepra,  meaning  a  scale.  This  same 
word  used  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  was  also  used  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  shows  Jesus  touching  the  leper  that 
comes  to  him  for  healing.  At  one  time  one  comes,  at 
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another  time  ten.  Ten  can  be  healed  as  easily  and  as 
quickly  as  the  one.  The  word  of  Jesus  is  as  effective  as 
the  touch.  He  sends  those  healed  to  the  priests  for  purifi¬ 
cation,  showing  how  fully  he  is  in  accord  with  the  Old 
Testament  law  which  at  the  time  had  not  yet  fully  been 
fulfilled  by  him,  but  he  does  not  tell  his  disciples  to  do 
so,  for  they  are  to  go  to  earth’s  utmost  end  to  preach, 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  cleanse  the  leper  after  he  has  on  the 
cross  finished  the  law.  Jesus  never  associates  with  these 
lepers,  but  after  healing  them  is  found  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,  Mt.  26  ;6. 

Leprosy  was  undoubtedly  typical  of  sin,  yet  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  never  refer  to  it  except  in  the  actual  sense 
of  the  word.  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  leprosy,  is  typical  in 
the  Bible  of  bondage  in  sin ;  and  leprosy,  the  disease  which 
Israel  carried  with  it  from  Egypt,  and  contracted  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  the  Egyptians,  is  both  representative  of 
all  disease  and  typical  of  sin  without  which  there  would 
have  been  no  sickness. 

The  Greeks  and  Arabians.  With  but  a  few  words  do 
we  touch  upon  these  two  peoples,  noting  what  they  say 
of  the  disease  under  our  consideration.  Each  people  looks 
upon  things  according  to  their  own  peculiar  national 
traits. 

The  Greeks  were  the  people  of  art.  They  defined  things 
in  terms  of  beauty.  To  them  the  human  body  surpassed 
all  in  beauty.  All  was  bent  toward  making  the  body 
beautiful.  Imagine  such  a  people  seeing  a  horrible  leper, 
so  repugnant  to  their  sense  of  beauty.  No  wonder  they 
designated  the  name  by  the  word  elephantiasis,  which  to 
them  meant  sluggish,  ungraceful  movements  of  the  ele¬ 
phant.  Such  were  the  leper’s  movements,  compared  to 
the  graceful  Athenian  athlete,  or  to  the  beautiful  likeness 
of  man  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  Arabs  also  spoke  of  it  as  elephantiasis,  but  since 
they  saw  so  much  of  what  we  now  know  of  as  filarial 
infection  it  is  a  question  if  they  really  differentiated  be¬ 
tween  the  enlargements  of  feet  and  scrotum  from  enlarge¬ 
ments  due  to  leprosy.  The  Arabs  were  imitators  rather 
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than  given  to  original  research,  hence  they  spoke  of  ele¬ 
phantiasis  rather  because  of  the  similarity  to  the  filarial , 
infection  or  because  of  the  resemblance  of  patients  to 
elephants. 

Since  these  eastern  people  in  semi-tropical  countries 
wore  but  little  clothes  their  bodily  form  was  readily  recog¬ 
nized.  Elephantiasis  can  be  hid  by  clothing  while  leprosy 
shows  itself  usually  markedly  on  the  face  as  well  as  on 
the  extremities.  Beggars,  however,  in  Eastern  lands  are 
wont  to  show  their  deformities  and  ulcers  in  order  to 
draw  coins  from  the  passers-by.  No  wonder  then  that 
the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Arab  named  the  disease  each 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  it,  both 
using  the  same  word,  elephantiasis,  for  leprous  beggars 
abounded  on  their  streets  and  the  thoroughfares  and  in 
every  country  of  the  East. 

The  Crusade  and  Leprosy,  1095-1270. 

The  crusades  were  the  result  of  religious  fervor  at  a 
high  pitch.  This  fervor  not  only  showed  itself  in  the 
crusades  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  but  in  many  other 
ways  it  influenced  the  times.  Shortly  after  the  crusades 
leprosy  spread  very  rapidly  among  the  Europeans,  prob¬ 
ably  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  over  zealous  Cru¬ 
saders  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  burden  to  the  soul’s 
development.  Afflicting  the  body,  was  considered  a  help 
to  the  soul’s  salvation.  No  wonder  that  certain  diseases 
were  cherished  in  order  to  live  more  holy.  Many  a  so- 
called  saint  in  India  and  China  to-day  also  looks  upon 
the  body  as  undesirable  material  for  the  soul’s  full  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Hence  the  body  is  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture 
in  order  that  the  soul  may  become  free.  To  such  extremes 
did  this  lead  people  in  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  that  they 
considered  leprosy  as  a  distinct  advantage  to  holy  living. 
The  Knight  Templars  arising  under  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades,  considered  it  highly  desirable  to  have  their 
Grand  Master  a  leper.'  With  such  thoughts  prevailing 
among  the  leaders  of  the  day  it  is  no  wonder  that  leprosy 
rapidly  spread  during  and  after  the  Crusades. 

1  A.  J.  M.  Near  65  P.  929.  D.  W.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 
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England  and  Leprosy. 

The  history  of  the  spread  of  leprosy  in  England  is  most 
interesting.  The  disease  was  probably  introduced  in 
England  as  early  as  60  B.  C.  About  600  A.  D.  leprosy 
was  abundant  and  in  625  a  leper  hospital  was  opened, 
evidently  in  connection  with  the  church.  The  earliest 
laws  on  leprosy  in  the  isles  are  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Hywel  Dda,  a  Welsh  king  and  famous  lawgiver  about 
950  A.  D.,  stating  among  other  things  “that  a  married 
female  was  entitled  to  separation  and  the  restitution  of 
her  goods  and  property  provided  her  husband  was  affected 
with  leprosy.” 

In  the  eleventh  century  begins  what  is  called  the  “leper 
house  period”  in  England.  From  the  11th  to  14th  cen¬ 
tury  “pest  houses”  were  erected,  probably  as  a  result  of 
medico-religious-humanitarian  ideas.  But  whatever  was 
back  of  their  establishment,  they  kept  the  leper  from 
mingling  with  the  masses  and  had  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Many  of  the  leper  hospitals  were  built  from  money 
obtained  from  wealthy,  kind-hearted  people.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  under  church  supervision,  bear  names 
of  saints,  had  miracles  performed  in  them  upon  saints, 
and  received  help  at  times  from  both  kings  and  popes. 
Here  are  some  rules  of  St.  Julian  Hospital: 

“That  those  who  were  infected  were  to  humble  them¬ 
selves  below  all  men.” 

“That  they  should  wear  a  garb  suitable  to  their  infirmi¬ 
ties,  viz.,  a  tunic  and  upper  tunic  of  russet  cloth,  a  hood 
and  black  cloak,  stockings  and  flat  shoes  with  upper 
leathers  about  their  ankles. 

“That  those  admitted  be  single  persons,  or  if  married, 
to  part  by  consent  and  vow  of  chastity  and,  if  afterwards 
found  incontinent,  to  be  expelled.” 

“To  go  to  church  regularly  and  continue  in  brotherly 
love.” 

“None  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed.” 

“None  to  go  into  the  bake  house  or  breadhouse.” 
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“None  to  touch  anything:,  because  persons  under  such 
a  distemper  are  not  to  handle  what  is  for  the  common 
use  of  men.”^ 


The  Reformation  and  Leprosy. 

The  church  has  taken  varying  attitudes  towards  the 
lepers.  In  its  legalistic  periods  the  church  looked  upon 
the  leper  as  unclean.  We  read  of  burial  services  per¬ 
formed  over  the  leper,  from  which  time  the  outcasts  be¬ 
came  officially  dead  to  the  church.  At  other  times  asylums 
were  opened  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  lepers  and  funds 
for  their  maintenance  were  largely  provided  by  the  church 
or  by  Christians. 

A  most  wholesome  reaction  followed  the  Crusades  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  leaders  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  were  students  rather  than  fanatics.  Back  to  the 
Bible,  the  open  Bible,  was  the  slogan  of  the  time.  Luther 
found  the  Bible  chained  in  the  cloister,  but  left  the  Bible 
at  his  death  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Calvin 
was  one  of  the  greatest  commentators  of  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  decided  on  questions  of  political,  social,  and  medical 
as  well  as  religious  and  ethical  nature.  The  pendulum  of 
the  Church’s  attitude  toward  leprosy  also  swung  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Where  the  Crusaders  had  looked  upon 
the  loathsome  disease  as  desirous  to  obtain  merits,  the 
Reformers  studied  both  the  law  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  combined  them  by  fostering  the  establishing  of  leper 
asylums,  thus  keeping  the  lepers  away  from  among  the 
people  and  at  the  same  time  showing  them  the  merciful 
kindness  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  golden  medicine  which 
developed  so  rapidly  in  the  missionary  age.  Both  the  idea 
of  uncleanness  as  well  as  that  of  contagion  filled  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  mind  at  the  time.  Realizing  that  the  0.  T.  law  of 
leprosy  was  not  binding  in  the  New  Testament  times, 
the  idea  of  contagion  grew  and  with  it  the  question  of 
isolation.  The  result  was  that  leprosy  became  almost 
extinct  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  principles  laid  down  during  the  Reformation  were 
worked  out  in  the  present  missionary  and  evangelistic 


1  Prize  Essays  on  Leprosy.  Newman,  Ehlers,  Imply,  1895,  London. 
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age.  The  Reformers  had  clearly  shown  that  Christ  came 
to  fulfill  the  law,  that  the  whole  ceremonial  law  had  lost 
its  binding  qualities.  The  Church  of  the  present  day 
is  not  clean  or  unclean  in  the  sense  that  the  Hebrew 
nation  was.  It  was  an  inward  sanctification  that  Christ 
emphasized.  Besides,  the  wonderful  example  of  Jesus, 
touching  and  healing  the  leper,  stirred  the  missionary. 
Jesus  still  had  ordered  the  cured  leper  to  go  to  the  priest 
for  cleansing,  but  Jesus  had  not  told  his  disciples  to  do 
likewise.  The  old  had  passed  away.  With  the  missionary 
revival  renewed  interest  was  taken  in  the  leper.  The 
Church  led  in  keeping  them.  Governments  and  scientific 
institutions  established  laws  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 
Societies  to  aid  lepers  were  organized  in  England  and 
America  and  in  many  countries  hospitals  for  lepers  under 
mission  supervision  have  been  built  and  thousands  of 
unfortunate  sufferers  now  have  their  lives  brightened  by 
Christian  treatment,  by  Christian  thoughts,  and  by  hopes 
of  recovery.  With  the  revival  of  care  for  lepers  came 
also  a  revival  of  scientific  medication.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  the  remedial  agencies  used  for  centuries  are  being 
refined  and  the  method  of  treatment  improved  upon  with 
the  result  that  already  many  cases  of  possible  cures  are 
allowed  out  on  parole. 

This  brings  us  in  our  study  of  leprosy  to  the  present 
day.  With  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  cause  of 
disease  in  these  days  as  well  as  to  methods  of  cure,  lep¬ 
rosy  is  also  again  coming  into  the  limelight.  To  this  we 
may  devote  another  brief  article  in  some  later  number 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 


TO  CREATE  OR  TO  FORM 
What  is  the  Fundamental  Difference? 

BY  LEANDER  S.  KEYSER 

In  his  so-called  translation  of  the  Bible,  recently  issued, 
Dr.  James  Moffatt  renders  Gen.  1 :1,  2  in  this  way:  “When 
God  began  to  form  the  universe,  the  world  was  void  and 
vacant,  darkness  lay  over  the  abyss.”  But  the  Hebrew 
of  the  first  verse,  literally  translated,  is  as  follows :  “In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 

Yet  there  are  people  who  declare  that  they  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  statements.  This 
is  surprising.  Surely  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  “create”  and  “form.”  To  create  means  to  bring 
something  into  existence — something  that  had  no  prior 
existence.  To  form  means  to  mold  something  already 
existing  into  a  desired  shape.  To  illustrate:  if  a  vase 
were  to  be  made  of  clay,  and  there  were  no  clay  in  exist¬ 
ence,  God  would  first  have  to  create  the  clay;  then  He 
would  fashion  it  into  the  form  of  a  vase.  Thus  the  cre¬ 
ating  and  the  forming  would  not  be  the  same  act  nor 
the  same  kind  of  an  act. 

The  Hebrew  verb  used  in  Gen.  1:1  is  hara,  which 
means  to  create,  to  bring  something  new  into  existence. 
Had  the  inspired  writer  desired  to  teach  that  God  in  the 
beginning  only  “formed”  the  universe,  he  should  have 
used  the  verb  yatsar,  which  means  to  form,  to  mold,  to 
fashion.  This  is  the  verb  employed  in  Gen.  2 :7,  which  says 
that  God  “formed”  (yatsar)  man’s  body  from  the  dust  of 
the  ground.  In  Gen.  1 :27,  depicting  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  divine  image,  the  Hebrew  writer  used  the  verb  hara 
(create)  three  times;  yet  in  each  case  Dr.  Moffatt  trans¬ 
lates  it  “formed.”  Then  in  Gen.  2:7  he  translates  the 
verb  yatsar  by  the  same  word,  “formed.”  Why  was  the 
Hebrew  thus  manipulated?  Was  it  done  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  creating  and  forming?  If  there  was 
any  other  reason,  we  should  like  to  know  what  it  was. 
There  certainly  was  no  philological  reason. 

We  give  the  following  authorities  that  translate  hara 
by  the  verb  “create”  in  Gen.  1 :  and  27 :  The  Authorized 
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Version,  the  English  Version,  the  English  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  the  American  Revised  Version,  Keil’s  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  Young’s  Analytical  Concordance, 
Charles  Foster  Kent’s  “The  Shorter  Bible,”  R.  G.  Moul¬ 
ton’s  “The  Modem  Reader’s  Bible”  (an  excellent  trans¬ 
lation),  and  William  Moeller  in  “The  International  Stand¬ 
ard  Bible  Encyclopedia.” 

Let  us  note  the  religious  and  philosophical  implications 
of  the  two  verbs,  to  “create”  and  to  “form.”  If  we  read, 
“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,” 
we  know  that  the  universe  was  divinely  created;  that 
God  is  its  Maker.  This  means  two  important  things  for 
mankind:  1,  we  know  precisely  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  cosmos;  it  was  created;  2,  we  know  that,  since  God 
created  it.  He  is  its  Sovereign — ^that  is.  He  is  the  tran¬ 
scendent,  as  well  as  the  immanent  God,  and  therefore  is 
greater  than  the  universe,  and  can  govern  it  according 
to  His  will,  and  bring  it  finally  to  its  appointed  destiny. 
In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  creatio  ex  nihilo  implies 
a  perfect,  infinite,  all-wise  and  all-powerful  personal  God. 
In  Him  we  can  have  perfect  confidence.  He  is  the  God 
of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Christianity.  He  is  “from  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting,”  the  one  sole,  unique,  eternal  God. 
Then  we  can  say  with  the  Psalmist :  “I  will  look  unto  the 
hills,  whence  cometh  my  help:  my  help  cometh  from  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.” 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  read  the  opening  verses 
of  the  Bible  according  to  Moffatt:  “When  God  began 
to  form  the  universe,  the  world  was  void  and  vacant, 
darkness  lay  over  the  abyss.”  Is  not  that  a  weak  state¬ 
ment  compared  with  the  literal  Hebrew?  In  the  original 
there  is  no  “when.”  The  first  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  a 
strong,  complete,  independent,  declarative  one,  not  a  weak, 
subordinate  one.  It  stands  unique  and  alone.  It  tells  us 
how  the  universe  originated.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Moffatt’s  interpretation?  The  word  “form”  would 
seem  to  signify  that  the  material  of  the  universe  was 
already  in  existence,  and  may  have  been  in  existence  from 
eternity,  and  now  God  simply  began  to  mold  it  into  shape. 
Thus  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
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Its  substance  may  be  eternal ;  it  may  never  have  had  a 
beginning. 

Did  Dr.  Moffatt  intend  to  give  such  an  interpretation 
to  the  Hebrew  in  a  professed  translation  ?  If  he  did  not, 
why  did  he  not  translate  the  Hebrew  literally,  and  say 
“create.”  Then  we  would  all  know  exactly  what  he  meant. 
If  he  meant  to  teach  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  was  not 
created,  he  has  fallen  into  the  old  error  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheans,  all  of  whom  held  that 
matter  is  eternal.  Thus  the  new  philosophy  harks  back 
to  a  hoary  error  long  ago  condemned  by  the  evangelical 
church. 

But  what  is  wrong  with  the  philosophy  that  matter  is 
eternal?  First,  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  it  would  limit 
God;  for  if  both  God  and  matter  are  alike  eternal,  it 
follows  that  one  must  put  a  limitation  upon  the  other. 
Second,  if  matter  is  eternal,  it  must  be  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendent  of  God,  and  self-existent,  which  again  would  limit 
God,  and  perhaps  make  the  universe  more  or  less  of  a 
burden  and  a  problem  on  His  hands.  Third,  and  most 
fundamental  of  all,  it  is  unthinkable  that  there  could  be 
two  Eternals,  two  Infinites,  two  Absolutes,  because  those 
are  terms  which,  to  our  thought,  connote  being  that  is 
unm  et  unicus — one  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  A  fourth 
consideration  is  also  vital:  material  substance  cannot  be 
eternal  because  it  is  finite  quantitatively.  Made  up  of 
finite  parts,  it  must  be  finite  as  a  whole,  however  immense. 
If  it  is  finite  in  one  way,  it  must  be  finite  in  all  ways. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  infinite 
in  one  way,  that  of  duration,  and  finite  in  all  other  ways. 
Thus  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  material 
universe  cannot  be  eternal.  Then  it  must  have  had  a 
beginning  just  as  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible  teaches.  If 
it  had  a  beginning,  there  is  no  other  thinkable  way  of 
bringing  it  into  existence  save  by  a  creative  act  on  the 
part  of  an  all-powerful,  all-wise  personal  Being  who  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Biblical  conception  of  God. 

And  we  repeat  that  the  immense  advantage  of  this 
doctrine  is  that  it  makes  God  the  complete  Sovereign  of 
the  universe.  It  likewise  assigns  an  adequate  cause  for 
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the  universe  and  all  its  varied  phenomena  from  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  kind  and  quality  to  the  highest.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  divine  creation  is  the  only  sufficient  explanation 
of  everything  that  is. 

Now  let  us  weigh  Moffatt’s  way  of  putting  the  initial 
verses  of  the  Bible:  “When  God  began  to  form  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  world  was  void  and  vacant.”  According  to  this 
rendering,  the  chief  point  is  that  the  “world  was  void 
and  vacant,”  for  the  first  clause  is  made  only  a  subordinate 
one,  introduced  by  the  word  “when.”  But  that  is  not 
what  the  Hebrew  writer  said  or  intended  to  say.  What 
he  wrote  was  the  positive  statement  that  there  was  a 
beginning  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  that  God 
created  them.  Very  different  is  the  new  recension  which 
does  not  go  back  to  the  real  beginning  of  things,  but  only 
to  the  time  when  God  “began  to  form”  the  material  of 
the  universe ;  that  is,  to  mold  into  shape.  God  was  merely 
the  artificer,  not  the  Creator,  of  the  universe,  just  as 
Aristotle  taught  long  ago.  If  that  is  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  the  primal  origin  of  things  is  left  in  darkness. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  universe  came  into  being.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  always  has  been  or  was  created. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  meant  to  leave  the  vital 
problem  of  origins  in  such  obscurity. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  sharply  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “create”  and  “form,”  suppose  we  make  just  one 
change  in  Dr.  Moffatt’s  version,  and  put  it  this  way: 
“When  God  began  to  create  the  universe.”  Would  not  that 
be  absurd?  It  would  mean  that  He  created  it  little  by 
little  or  by  degrees.  More  than  that,  it  would  imply  that 
at  the  moment  God  began  to  create  the  universe,  “the 
world”  was  already  in  existence,  but  was  “void  and 
empty.”  That  would  mean  that  the  world  existed  before 
the  universe  was  created ;  which  is  another  absurdity. 

Again,  what  does  our  reviser  mean  by  the  phrase,  “the 
world”?  The  Hebrew  is  ha-aretz,  which  literally  means 
the  physical  earth.  The  word  “earth”  has  a  specific  mean¬ 
ing,  which  is  clear  to  everybody.  The  word  “world”  is 
an  elastic  word,  and  has  several  meanings,  depending  on 
the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  So  it  would  seem  that 
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our  translator  used  at  least  two  words  that  are  somewhat 
uncertain  in  meaning,  “formed”  and  “world,”  in  the  initial 
verse  of  the  Bible.  We  mean  to  be  kind,  but  is  it  not  only 
too  true  that  Modernism  is  too  much  given  to  blurring 
conceptions  that  formerly  were  perfectly  clear? 

There  is  still  further  clouding  of  thought  in  the  Moffatt 
recension.  Think  this  sentence  through:  “When  God 
began  to  form  the  universe,  the  world  was  void  and 
vacant.”  The  “world”  surely  must  be  a  part  of  the  “uni¬ 
verse.”  Then  what  was  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
universe  when  God  began  to  form  it?  Was  it  not  also 
“void  and  vacant”  ?  It  must  have  been,  for  God  just  began 
to  form  it;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  fashioned 
into  a  definite  shape.  Then  why  would  the  Hebrew  writer 
have  said  that  only  “the  world  was  void  and  vacant”? 
Or  was  the  rest  of  the  universe  already  shaped  up  and 
inhabited  when  “God  began  to  form”  it? 

Thus  the  modernistic  version  becomes  more  and  more 
confusing  the  more  you  think  it  over.  On  the  other  hand, 
everything  becomes  beautifully  clarified  when  the  Hebrew 
is  translated  literally  and  without  any  subjective  glossing: 
“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 
This  tells  us  that  there  was  a  beginning  of  the  universe, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  know.  Did  the  physical 
cosmos  have  a  beginning,  or  is  it  eternal?  The  Hebrew 
Bible  informs  us  plainly  that  it  had  a  beginning.  Then 
it  also  tells  us  how  it  got  started,  how  it  came  into  exist¬ 
ence,  namely,  by  an  act  of  divine  creation.  That  is  very 
satisfying.  Then  we  know  that  God  is  its  ruler  and  pre¬ 
server,  and  has  made  it  for  a  wise  and  worthy  purpose. 

The  next  verse  is  just  as  clear.  It  does  not  tell  us  the 
condition  of  the  whole  universe  at  the  first,  but  brings  us 
down  to  the  earth,  and  tells  us  what  we  would  like  to 
know  about  the  sphere  on  which  we  live.  It  says,  “And 
the  earth  was  unformed  and  empty”  (we  think  that  the 
best  translation  of  tohu  vabohu) .  Whatever  the  condition 
of  the  rest  of  the  universe,  it  was  at  least  in  existence; 
and  the  time  comes  in  the  course  of  the  Biblical  record 
when  it,  too,  has  been  fashioned  into  its  divinely  intended 
form  or  mold ;  for  we  read  (Gen.  1 :15)  that  God  made  the 
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sun,  moon  and  stars.  Thus  while  the  earth  was  being 
fashioned,  the  rest  of  the  universe  was  also  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  divinely  appointed  purpose.  It  all  coheres 
beautifully,  if  we  will  simply  accept  the  sacred  record  at 
its  face  value ;  and  coherence  is  one  of  the  highest  criteria 
of  truth  in  philosophy. 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  “the  earth  was  un¬ 
formed  and  void”?  It  simply  means  that  it  was  still  in 
the  nebulous  condition.  It  was  not  at  first  in  the  state 
into  which  God  intended  to  bring  it.  God  preferred  to 
create  its  material  in  the  homogeneous  condition,  and  then, 
by  progressive  processes  of  development  and  acts  of  crea¬ 
tion,  fashion  it  by  degrees  until  He  had  brought  it  to 
its  completed  form  ready  to  be  man’s  habitat.  Of  course, 
at  first  it  was  also  “empty,”  that  is,  without  any  denizens, 
for  it  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  support  any  kind 
of  living  and  sentient  beings.  They  came  subsequently, 
all  in  their  own  order. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Bible  needs  no  glossing, 
no  subjective  treatment.  It  is  divinely  lucid  and  rational, 
if  we  will  but  translate  its  sacred  language  literally  and 
accept  it  in  its  plain,  literal  sense. 

Then  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  clarity,  the  scientists 
who  use  the  phrase,  “creation  by  evolution,”  must  be  asked 
to  say  just  what  they  mean  by  “creation.”  Do  they  attach 
to  it  its  historical  meaning,  or  do  they  import  into  it  a  new 
and  different  meaning?  Its  historical  sense  is  this:  the 
bringing  of  something  new  into  existence — something 
that  had  no  previous  existence.  If  they  mean  that,  then 
there  can  be  no  such  process  as  “creative  evolution”  or 
“creation  by  evolution,”  because  the  two  terms  mean  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  Creation  means  to  make  something  ex 
nihilo;  evolution  means  to  unfold  or  develop  something 
that  has  already  been  created  and  that,  in  its  creation, 
was  endowed  with  the  potentialities  for  development. 
Evolution,  as  has  often  been  said,  means  to  unroll.  But 
if,  say,  a  ball  is  to  be  unrolled,  two  acts  must  go  before : 
1,  the  material  of  the  ball  must  exist;  2,  it  must  have  been 
rolled  or  wound  in.  But  how  came  the  original  material 
into  existence  ?  Only  by  creation.  Nothing  can  be  evolved 
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from  nothing.  If  there  is  to  be  evolution,  there  must  be 
something  to  evolve,  and  it  must,  in  addition,  have  been 
originally  endowed  with  the  power  to  evolve. 

Thus,  if  the  term  “creation”  is  used  in  its  historical 
sense — ^the  sense  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries — the  phrase,  “creation  by  evolution,”  is  an 
absurdity;  it  involves  a  contradiction  in  thought.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  evolutionary  process  to  create  a  new 
entity,  or  a  new  principle,  or  a  new  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evolutionists  are  trying  to 
inject  a  new  meaning  into  the  term  “creation,”  they  are 
not  using  the  word  frankly  and  openly.  It  might  almost 
be  called  verbal  jugglery.  They  ought  to  define  the  term. 
If  they  mean  by  “creation”  merely  the  development  of  a 
new  species  from  a  preceding  species  by  means  of  resident 
forces  and  according  to  natural  laws,  they  are  using  the 
word  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  “evolution.”  That, 
too,  is  absurd — to  identify  creation  and  evolution,  making 
them  mean  the  same  thing.  Then  the  phrase,  “creation 
by  evolution,”  is  pure  tautology.  It  is  the  same  as  saying, 
“evolution  by  evolution.”  We  fear  too  many  people  are 
guilty  of  just  such  murky  thinking. 

Another  difficulty  emerges  from  this  confusion  of  terms. 
Many  advocates  hold  that  evolution  is  the  divine  modus 
operandi.  They  declare  that  God  is  immanent  in  the 
process.  Therefore,  at  the  places  where  there  is  a  chasm, 
as,  for  example,  between  nothing  and  something,  or  be¬ 
tween  non-living  matter  and  living  matter,  there  God 
steps  in  and  bridges  the  chasm  by  bringing  something 
new  into  existence,  either  some  new  entity  or  some  new 
energy.  But  cannot  such  advocates  see  that,  if  God  steps 
in  and  makes  something  entirely  new,  something  which 
did  not  exist  before,  that  would  be  an  act  of  creation,  not 
a  process  of  evolution? 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  often  compared  with  the 
natural  growth  of  organisms.  For  example,  the  com 
grain  evolves  into  the  com  stalk,  say  the  evolutionists; 
the  egg  evolves  into  the  chick;  the  spermatized  human 
ovum  evolves  into  the  human  child.  But  think  it  through. 
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Would  it  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  corn-stalk  was  “cre¬ 
ated”  by  that  process ;  that  the  chick  was  “created” ;  that 
the  human  baby  was  “created”?  Surely  not.  Here  the 
only  proper  terms  to  use  are  “growth”  or  “development.” 
It  is  using  terms  in  an  inaccurate,  loose  and  obscure  sense 
that  causes  so  much  confusion  in  the  controversy  that 
now  prevails;  and  it  sadly  retards  the  progress  of  truth. 

We  would  suggest  that  two  terms  at  least  are  needed 
to  describe  the  progressive  movement  in  the  making  of 
the  world.  Those  two  terms  are  “creation”  and  “develop¬ 
ment.”  The  first  is  to  be  used  when  the  Creator  brings 
something  into  existence  that  is  entirely  new,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  no  prior  existence ;  the  second  should  be  used  to 
describe  the  well-known  processes  of  germinal  and  organic 
growth.  If  you  add  to  these  two  terms  the  word  “miracle,” 
using  it  wherever  God  in  His  wisdom  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  interpose  supematurally  in  order  to  preserve  and 
carry  out  His  plan  of  human  redemption,  you  have  em¬ 
ployed  enough  terms  to  account  adequately  for  all  the 
varied  phenomena  of  the  cosmos.  Let  us  try  to  think  it 
through,  and  see  if  this  is  not  the  solution. 


CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  PRIMITIVE  BOOK  OF  TOBIT 
An  Essay  in  Textual  Reconstruction 

BY  HUGH  G.  BEVENOT,  O.S.B.,  B.A. 

WEINGARTEN  ABBEY,  GERMANY 

Introductory. 

The  very  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  Book  of  Tobit 
in  Jewish  circles  has  militated  against  its  being  handed 
down  to  us  in  its  integrity.  It  is  not  even  certain  whether 
the  original  text  was  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Hence  any 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  story  as  it  left  the  hand  of  its 
Jewish  author  must  be  made  with  due  comparison  of  the 
very  various  versions  sentence  by  sentence  and  phrase 
by  phrase,  and  it  commends  itself  to  clothe  our  resulting 
text  in  a  neutral  garb — ^that  of  the  English  language. 

Matter  is  abundantly  supplied  in  Walton’s  London  Poly- 
glotte;  in  Vigouroux’  “La  Bible  Polyglotte**  (Vol.  Ill, 
Paris,  1902,  giving  the  main  Greek  recensions  con¬ 
veniently  in  parallel  columns)  ;  in  Dr.  Charles’  ‘^Oxford 
Apocrypha,**  1913),  which  has  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Sinai  recension  and  a  critical  synopsis  of  the  variants; 
in  Neubauer’s  edition  of  the  Aramaic,  *‘The  Book  of 
Tobit,**  a  Chaldee  text  from  unique  Mss.  in  Bodleian,  and 
English  transl.  and  Itala  (Oxford,  1878)  ;  in  Caster’s  two 
Hebrew  texts  (London,  1897) ;  and  in  Schulte’s  **Beitraege 
zur  Erklaening  u.  Textkritik  des  Buches  Tobias  (Frei- 
burg-in-Br.,  1914).  Forty  pages  of  the  last  mentioned 
work  are  devoted  to  a  critical  comparison  of  the  recen¬ 
sions,  followed  by  a  German  translation  of  Codex  Vati- 
canus  and  the  main  variants. 

As  to  method,  I  may  say  briefly  that  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Greek  Sinai  text  best  represents  the  original. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Reusch,  Noeldeke,  Nestle,  Dr.  Ren- 
dall  Harris,  and  Schiirer.  Rev.  D.  C.  Simpson  has  ably 
summarized  “the  overwhelming  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
priority  of  the  Sinai  text’’  in  his  article,  “The  Chief  Re- 
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censions  of  the  Book  of  Tobit’^  {Journal  of  Theol,  Studies, 
Vol.  14,  pp.  516-530,  1913).  This  text  is  nevertheless 
far  from  perfect.  Professor  St.  George  Scott  rightly 
observes  “the  Sinai  text  is  fuller,  except  in  chap.  IV,  and 
more  intelligible;  it  is  also  more  Semitic  than  B  (i.  e., 
the  version  represented  by  the  Vatic,  and  Alex.  Codices) . 
The  two  must  have  behind  them  a  common  original,  for 
they  throw  light  upon  one  another,  and  the  full  meaning 
of  a  passage  is  sometimes  to  be  got  only  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both.  The  fulness  of  the  Sinai  text  often  runs 
into  superfluities,  which  are  retrenched  in  B”  (Brit.  En- 
cyclop.,  “TOBIT”).  The  Sinai  text  is  indeed  longer,  but 
not  therefore  necessarily  later.  We  may  instance  the 
Aramaic  fragments  of  the  Achikar  Story  (circ.  400  B.  C. ; 
found  at  Elephantine) .  more  diffuse  than  the  later  Syriac 
{Revue  Bibl.,  1912,  pp.  71,  72).  Indeed,  the  Sinai  text 
of  Tobias  is  becoming  ever  more  highly  valued.  In  1923 
P.  Joiion,  S.  J.,  showed  that  many  expressions  in  the  Greek 
Sinai  point  forcibly  to  a  Hebrew  original  (“Quelques 
Hebraismes  du  Codex  Sinaiticus  de  Tobie,”  Biblica,  Rome, 
1923,  pp.  168-174).  Again  in  a  brilliant  study:  II  Libro 
di  Tobia  Testi  e  Introduzioni  {Como,  1924)  Giuseppe 
Priero  brings  good  evidence  to  support  his  thesis  that 
Sinai  version  is  a  literal  translation  of  an  Aramaic  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  original  Hebrew.  Codex  B  would  be  of  far 
less  value.  An  attempt  to  draw  up  an  eclectic  text  was 
made  by  J.  Muller  in  1908,  working  upon  the  three  fami¬ 
lies  of  Greek  Mss.  and  their  derivatives.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  considered  the  B  group  the  best  {Studien  zwm 
Buche  Tobit,  1908).  Nevertheless,  he  has  widened  the 
field  by  taking  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac  into  account.  Very 
noteworthy  is  the  last  sentence  of  his  Beitraege  zur  Er- 
klaerung  u.  Kritik  des  Buohes  Tobit**  (1908)  which  reads : 
“Altogether  the  text  of  the  three  (Greek)  recensions  is 
so  bad,  that  one  must  count  with  the  possibility,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  instances,  of  finding  something  genuine  and  orig¬ 
inal  in  later  forms  of  the  book,  that  is,  in  the  Vulgate 
or  Aramaic  or  the  two  Hebrew  versions  (those,  namely, 
of  Munster  and  Fagius).” 
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Consequently  I  have  taken  up  into  my  text  most  of  what 
is  common  to  the  Greek  Sinai  and  B  versions,  and  where 
they  differed  the  weight  of  evidence  of  the  other  versions 
and  literary  and  historical  probabilities  have  been  taken 
into  account.  I  have  specially  reckoned  with  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  which  agreed  with  the  Greek,  for  though 
St.  Jerome  did  his  work  quickly,  we  must  not  forget  his 
great  competency  and  the  old  Aramaic  and  old  Latin 
(of  Sinai  descent)  which  he  worked  upon.  I  subjoin 
what  I  consider  the  genealogy  of  the  versions  (based 
partly  on  Simpson,  J.  Theol.  Stud.,  1913). 


Original  Jewish  Text  (Almost  certainly  Hebrew). 


Greek  Sinai  Aramaic  (of  Jerome) 


GreekCodd.  Syriac  Fajrius  Ethiopic  X 

A.  B.  (I-VII,  10)  I  I 

Armenian  I 


Ttaia  Aramaic  Vuigate  Hebrew  of 
(extant)  Gaster,  • 

Munster 


Greek  cursives  Syriac  (part  II) 

It  became  clear  in  the  course  of  the  work  that  the  work 


that  the  Jewish  author  fitted  his  story  well  into  the  history 
of  the  times.  By  setting  the  birth  of  Tobiah  after  the 
captivity  had  begun  (as  in  Aramaic  text),  i.  e.,  after  715 
(when  Sargon  had  reduced  the  Medes),  we  can  quite 
accept  the  Vulgate  statement  that  he  died  aged  99,  after 
the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  which  we  now  know  occurred  in 
612  B.  C.  (British  Museum  Tablet,  deciphered  by  Gadd 
in  1923).  In  conclusion  I  must  record  my  thanks  to 
Pfarrer  J.  Denk,  whose  invaluable  Mss.  collection  of  old- 
Latin  Biblical  quotations  (from  the  extant  codices  and 
from  the  Church  Fathers)  I  have  been  able  to  consult 
at  Beuron  Arch- Abbey  in  October,  1924  (whither  the 
collection  has  been  brought  from  Munich). 


I.  The  Kings  of  Assyria. 

( 1)  [Eight  centuries  before  the  days  of  Christ  the  Mes- 


(1)  The  passages  in  square  brackets  supplement  the  narrative  of 
the  versions,  giving  information  the  Jewish  author  could  assume  his 
readers  knew,  and  also  further  particulars  necessary  to  make  the 
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siah,  there  sat  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  a  king  of  great  re¬ 
nown,  who  called  himself  Tiglathpilasar  III  (2) ,  while  the 
Babylonians  named  him  Pulu.  He  and  his  successors  were 
right  fell  and  cruel,  and  after  fiercely  engaging  in  combat 
with  their  enemies  around  on  every  side,  prostrated  them 
all  and  made  them  pay  yearly  tribute.  Those  who  sought 
to  rebel  and  be  free  were  slaughtered  in  battle,  or  were 
impaled,  or  led  away  in  great  numbers  to  distant  lands, 
and  strangers  were  brought  in  to  dwell  in  their  cities  and 
tend  their  fields  and  vineyards.  And  the  might  of  Tig¬ 
lathpilasar  extended  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  his  soldiers 
and  chariots  came  unto  the  frontiers  of  Israel.  Then 
dread  fell  upon  Menahem  of  Israel  and  Resin  of  Damascus 
and  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  they  paid  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  he  abode  not  in  their  lands.  But  after  three 
years  (Pekah  (Phacee)  became  king  of  Israel  and  would 
not  pay  the  tribute.  And  Tiglathpilasar  slew  him  and 
took  away  to  Assyria  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king.  Then  was  Oseah  made  king 
over  Israel  by  Tiglathpilasar.  And  after  six  years  the 
king  of  Assyria  died,  and  Salmanassar  IV.  reigned  in 
his  stead.  And  Oseah  revolted  and  made  league  with 
Egypt,  but  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  and  besieged 
Samaria  five  years.  And  the  children  of  Israel  fought 
valiantly,  but  their  sins  and  fornications  cried  out  to  the 
Lord  for  vengeance.  And  from  Jerusalem  Isaiah  raised 
his  voice  and  prophesied: 

“Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 

And  to  the  fading  blossom  of  his  splendor.  .  .  . 

It  shall  be  as  a  fruit  hastily  plucked  in  the  autumn."  (28.1-4.) 


text  fully  intelligible  today.  This  applies  to  most  of  sections  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  and  VII.  Two  sentences  have  also  been  added  to  the  last 
section.  Otherwise  the  whole  text  has  been  constructed  word  for 
word  from  the  many  versions.  Footnotes  indicate  the  textual  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  more  important  readings  adopted. 

(2)  As  in  other  Hebrew  records,  the  names  of  Kings  have  here 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  copyists,  a  better  known  name  being  often 
substituted  for  one  less  familiar.  We  have  restored  the  royal 
names  as  alone  they  can  have  originally  and  reasonably  stood. 
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II.  Of  the  Birth  op  Tobit. 

(Corresponds  to  verse-numbering  of  Sinai  Greek  text: 

(1:1,  4,  5.) 

[While  King  Pekah  was  still  reigning  in  Israel,]  there 
was  bom  in  the  hills  of  Nephtali  Tobit,  the  son  of  Tobiel, 
son  of  Hananiel,  son  of  Ariel,  son  of  Gabiel,  son  of  Asael, 
son  of  Nathaniel  of  the  tribe  of  Nephtali  (1).  The  place 
of  his  birth  was  Sephet  [which,  under  the  name  of  Safed, 
is  even  now,  after  twenty-seven  hundred  years,  a  town 
which  many  children  of  Israel  inhabit] .  It  lies  in  upper 
Galilee  [with  hills  to  the  east  and  a  fair  plain  to  the 
west].  And  Tobias  walked  in  the  ways  of  truth  and 
justice  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  while  all  the  tribe 
of  Nephtali  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Golden  Calf  that 
Jeroboam  had  set  up  in  Dan  (2) ,  [Tobit  abominated  the 
idol  with  his  whole  heart].  When  still  a  boy  there  was 
nothing  boyish  in  his  going  in  and  going  out,  and  his  heart 
was  set  upon  Jahve,  [throning  between  the  cherubim  in 
Jerusalem.  But  King  Oseh  was  jealous  of  Judah  with 
a  great  jealousy,  and  no  one  suffered  he  to  go  to  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  on  the  festival-days,  as  the  Lord  had  pre¬ 
scribed  to  Moses.  And  Oseah  filled  the  measure  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  was  to  destroy  them]. 

III.  Of  the  Ruin  of  Samaria  and  the  Zeal  of  Tobit 

FOR  Sion. 

(Sinai  I,  6-8.) 

[For  five  years  the  children  of  Assur  had  besieged 
Oseah  in  Samaria  and  now,  when  Tobit  was  thirteen, 
Salmanassar  died;  and  he  saw  not  the  ruin  of  Israel. 
But  Sargon,  skilled  in  war,  reigned  in  his  stead;  and 
the  power  of  the  strength  of  his  arm  in  a  little  space 
conquered  the  warriors  of  Israel  and  took  Samaria.  The 

(1)  Thus  in  Hebrew  text  of  Munster  and  in  the  independent 
Hebrew  now  lost,  but  quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis  (lib.  I.  Bibliotheca 
Sancta,  p.  44,  cf.  Sabatier’s  Vetua  Latina  Biblia,  I.,  p.  707,  Paris, 
1751). 

(2)  Greek  Sinai  text  and  Itala:  Codd.  Reg.,  Germ,  and  Vatic,  (the 
last  edited,  by  Bianchini,  1740). 
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whole  of  the  country  was  shaken  as  the  chariots  of  the 
Assyrians  rolled  through  the  land,  and  Sargon  seized  the 
men  that  he  said  were  guilty  of  the  revolt.  They  and 
their  families  were  taken  from  the  land  and  exiled  to 
Assyria,  that  is  to  Haleh  and  to  the  region  of  the  river 
Habor  (1).  But  to  the  remnant  of  Israel  Sargon  was 
mild.  He  ruined  not  Samaria  utterly,  but  he  bethought 
him  of  his  peril  from  the  power  of  Egypt  and  Judah, 
and  fain  was  he  to  have  a  stronghold  near  the  valley  of 
Megiddo.  Nor  did  he  lay  taxes  more  burdensome  upon 
the  children  of  Israel  than  upon  the  children  of  Assur 
(2) .  And  Sargon  forbade  not  the  worship  of  Jahve;  and 
Ezechiah  sent  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  writing  letters  to 
Ephraim  and  Manassah,  and  sending  messengers  as  far 
as  Dan,  that  they  should  come  and  celebrate  the  Pasch 
in  Jerusalem.  And  they  said:  “Ye  children  of  Israel, 
turn  again  to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Israel,  and  he  will  return  to  the  remnant  of  you  that  have 
escaped  the  hands  of  the  King  of  the  Assyrians.”  But 
everywhere  they  were  scornfully  received  (3),  save  by 
some  men  of  Aser  and  of  Manassah  and  of  Zebulon,  and 
by  Tobit  of  Nephtali.  And  when  he  was  eighteen], 
he  went  secretly  to  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals  with  the 
money  of  the  first-fruits  and  of  the  first-born  of  his  sheep 
and  the  tithes  of  his  possessions.  And  he  gave  them  to 
the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  near  the  altar  of  sacrifice ; 
and  to  the  Levites  he  gave  the  tithe  of  wine  and  wheat 
and  oil  and  pomegranates,  and  of  other  fruits.  And  he 
spent  the  money  of  the  second  tenth,  feasting  before  the 
Lord.  But  in  the  third  year  he  shared  this  tenth  with 
the  orphans  and  widows  and  proselytes  of  Jerusalem  (4). 


(1)  II.  Kings  XVII.  6,  XVIII.  11. 

(2)  Annals  of  Sargon,  Winder,  PI.  I,  10. 

(3)  II.  Chron.  XXX.  1-11. 

(4)  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  Greek  Sinai  text,  also  of  Itala  in 
Pseudo- Augustine  Speculum  59.  Most  other  versions  mention  a 
third  tenth,  which  must  be  an  addition  of  a  later  hand;  though 
possibly  still  in  pre-Christian  times. 
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IV.  Tobit  Weds  Hannah  and  Is  Led  Away  to 
Assyria. 

(Sinai  1:2,  9a.) 

[Though  Tobit  had  long  been  fatherless,  his  father’s 
mother  Deborah  had  wisely  cared  for  his  fields  and  flocks, 
and  these  the  Lord  now  blessed  because  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Tobit  and  because  of  his  offerings  in  Jerusalem. 
And  now  that  war  had  ceased  from  Israel,  Tobit  cast 
his  eyes  upon  Hannah,  a  maiden  of  his  tribe,  and  he  loved 
her.  And  he  besought  her  father  that  he  might  marry 
her  and  might  beget  children  to  the  suffering  tribe  of 
Nephtali.  At  the  wedding-feast  many  of  the  men  of 
Nephtali  rejoiced  with  Tobit  and  Hannah.  But  their 
rejoicing  was  not  of  seven  days  as  was  the  manner,  for 
after  three  days  messengers  arrived  in  haste  and,  casting 
earth  upon  their  heads,  told  their  ill  tidings.  For  Sargon 
with  a  great  force  and  in  a  mighty  conflict  had  conquered 
the  rebellious  Medes,  and  was  leading  them  in  thousands 
into  captivity.  And  behold  it  was  to  Samaria  they  were 
exiled;  and  Sargon  had  decreed  that  as  many  thousands 
of  the  children  of  Beth-Omri,  that  is,  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  should  be  led  away  into  Media.  Then  was 
rejoicing  turned  to  mourning  in  Saphet  of  Galilee,  but 
none  could  escape  the  iron  hand  of  the  Assyrian.  And 
the  children  of  Israel  called  upon  the  Lord  in  vain,  and 
they  went  forth  to  the  land  of  their  captivity.  Thus  did 
the  wrath  and  the  great  anger  of  the  Lord  still  visit  Israel 
for  their  sins  and  the  sins  of  their  fathers ;  and  from  the 
fall  of  Samaria  until  the  seventh  year  were  led  away  by 
the  hand  of  the  Assyrian  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  inhabitants  from  Israel  (1).  They  were 
taken  beyond  the  great  river,  the  Euphrates,  and  beyond 
the  great  river,  the  Tigris,  and  they  ate  the  bread  of 
affliction  in  the  land  of  Media.  But  some  were  suffered 

(1)  This  is  the  figure  given  in  the  Annals  of  Sargon  and  on  the 
walls  of  Koorsabad  (Winder,  PI.  IV  30).  He  tells  us  that  he  made 
a  campaign  against  the  Medes  in  the  Gth  year  of  his  reign  (i.  e., 
in  716).  The  interchange  of  Medians  and  Israelites  will  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  714  or  713,  and  Tobit’s  son  Tobiah  will  have  been  bom 
in  Nineveh  shortly  after,  in  711  or  710  B.  C. 
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to  stay  in  the  great  cities,  and]  Tobit  and  his  wife  Hannah 
dwelt  in  Nineveh  in  captivity. 

V.  Tobit  Finds  Grace  Before  Sargon  and  Succors 
His  Brethren. 

(Sinai  1:12-17.) 

And  Tobit  adhered  to  the  Lord  his  God  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  did  not  defile  his  soul  with  the  foods  of  the 
gentiles.  And  Jahve  gave  him  grace  in  the  eyes  of  Sar¬ 
gon,  and  he  made  him  purveyor  of  the  royal  house,  [for 
he  well  knew  that  children  of  Israel  could  be  deft  servants 
in  all  exchange  of  gold  and  silver.]  And  Tobit  was  free 
in  his  going  in  and  going  out,  and  attended  to  the  business 
of  the  king  even  as  he  thought  best.  And  oftentimes  he 
brought  assistance  to  his  fellow-captives  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  turn  their  hearts  from  the  God  of  Israel. 
Tobit  journeyed  even  into  Media,  [where  most  of  his 
brethren  were  settled,]  and  here  of  the  moneys  paid  him 
by  the  king  he  lent  a  money-bag  with  ten  silver  talents 
(1)  to  Gabelus,  his  fellow  countryman  then  living  at 
Rages.  [Now  ten  talents  of  silver  make  well  nigh  four 
hundred  good  English  pounds.]  And  Gabelus  signed  a 
deed  acknowledging  his  debt.  And  [after  five  years] 
King  Sargon  died  and  his  son  Sennacherib  ruled  in  his 
stead.  [And  many  of  the  peoples  who  had  trembled 
before  Sargon  now  rebelled,  and  among  them  the  Medes.] 
And  heavier  taxes  (2)  were  levied  in  Assyria,  but  Tobit 
could  no  longer  travel  in  Media  and  reclaim  his  silver 
talents  (3) .  In  Assyria  he  still  gave  alms  to  his  brethren, 
and  food  to  the  poor,  and  raiment  to  the  naked,  and  those 
of  his  race  who  were  murdered,  he  buried  privily.  For 
Sennacherib  had  hardened  his  face  against  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  great  were  their  afflictions  in  the  land  of 
their  captivity. 


(1)  Greek  Sinai  text  alone  mentions  the  money-bag. 

(2)  Aramaic  version. 

(3)  Hebrew  Munster  text. 
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VI.  Of  the  Birth  of  Tobiah  and  the  Defeat  of 
Sennacherib. 

(Sinai  9b:18-21a.) 

But  the  Lord  was  with  Tobit  and  Hannah  his  wife  and 
he  blessed  them,  and  there  was  bom  to  them  a  son  in 
Nineveh  (4).  And  [the  child  was  circumcised  and]  they 
called  his  name  Tobiah,  [which,  being  interpreted,  signi¬ 
fies  the  goodness  of  Jahve.]  And  as  the  child  grew,  Han¬ 
nah  taught  him  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  sang  to  him 
hynrns  of  David  and  songs  from  the  Book  of  the  Just. 
And  [after  four  years]  Sennacherib  set  his  heart  to  take 
Jerusalem  [for  he  was  eager  freely  to  march  against 
Egypt.  And  with  a  mighty  force  he  came  up  from  Lachis, 
hard  by  Beersheba,  and  his  men  besieged  Jerusalem.  But 
Hezechiah  and  the  men  of  Judah  resisted  valiantly,  and 
Hezechiah  and  Isaiah  called  upon  Jahve.]  And  in  the 
night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  slew  thousands  of  the  men 
of  Sennacherib.  [But  the  rest  of  the  humiliations  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  rejoicings  of  Judah,  are  they  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Book  of  the  days  of  the  Kings  of  Judah?] 
And  the  King  of  Assur  returned  in  great  wrath  to  Nine¬ 
veh,  and  of  the  captive  children  of  Israel  he  put  many 
to  death.  But  Tobit  buried  by  night  what  corpses  of 
his  countrymen  he  could  find.  And  for  many  years  Tobit 
had  his  conversation  unspotted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  his  son  Tobiah  he  taught  the  ways  of  truth  by 
holy  speech  and  yet  more  by  the  love  and  good  service 
he  ever  manifested  to  the  afflicted.  And  again  Senna¬ 
cherib  slew  some  Israelites,  and  Tobit  gave  them  burial. 
But  the  king  was  angered  that  the  corpses  had  been 
buried,  and  he  sought  to  find  who  had  taken  the  bodies. 
Vain  was  his  search  until  a  man  of  Nineveh  came  and 
said  it  was  Tobit  (1).  And  the  King  ordered  him  to  be 
slain  and  all  his  substance  confiscated.  And  he  tried  to 

(4)  After  the  transportation,  according  to  Aramaic  text:  evic. 
711  B.  C.  Thus  the  Vulgate’s  statement  that  Tobiah  was  99  when 
he  died  after  the  taking  of  Nineveh  (in  612  B.  G.)  squares  per* 
fectly.  See  below,  section  XXII.  (^aAAdvTto)  but  on  the  value 
of  this  text  see  Introduction. 

(1)  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  of  Fagius,  also  Greek  Vatican  and 
Itala  text,  ed.  Bianchini,  1740). 
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lay  hands  on  Tobit  and  on  Hannah  his  wife  and  on  his 
son  Tobiah ;  but  Tobit  fled  with  them,  and  they  were  able 
to  abide  in  hiding,  for  they  were  beloved  of  many.  And 
when  forty-five  days  had  passed  (2)  Sennacherib  was 
slain  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  Salmanassar  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

VII.  Tobit  and  Achikar. 

(Sinai  1 :21b,  22;  II :1a.) 

And,  [as  some  records  chronicle,]  Salmanassar  set 
Achikar  over  all  his  household,  and  he  was  cup-bearer 
and  privy-seal  to  the  king.  And  his  father  was  Aniel  of 
the  children  of  Israel  [it  is  said.  But  surely  then  he  had 
rejected  the  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  for  he 
fornicated  with  the  idols  of  the  Assyrians] .  And  Achikar 
said  a  good  word  for  Tobit  to  the  king,  and  his  house 
was  given  back  to  him  and  his  wife  and  his  son.  [But 
on  Achikar  rested  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  many  were 
his  tribulations.  For  being  childless  he  had  taken  his 
nephew  Naban  into  his  house  as  heir,  and  nurtured  him 
delicately  and  taught  him  wisely.  And  he  taught  him 
a  hundred  proverbs,  with  wisdom  like  unto  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  But  the  youth  despised  Achikar  and  wasted 
his  substance  and  dealt  contumeliously  with  his  man- 
servants  and  maid-servants.  Therefore  did  Achikar  pro¬ 
tect  all  his  goods  against  Naban.  And  Naban  in  anger 
calumniated  Achikar  unto  the  king,  and  Salmanassar 
thought  Achikar  guilty  of  treason.  And  he  ordered  Achi¬ 
kar  to  be  slain ;  but  the  soldiers  concealed  him  in  a  dark 
prison.  And  later  when  the  king  was  in  great  need  of 
a  wise  councillor,  he  rejoiced  that  Achikar  still  lived, 
and  he  set  him  again  to  minister  to  him  in  honor  and 
dignity.  And  the  wicked  Naban  was  seized  and  beaten 
with  many  stripes  on  his  back  and  on  his  stomach,  and 

(2)  So  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  of  Gaster,  also  in  Vulgate  and 
Itala  (Codd.  Reg.  and  Germ.  Vatic,  and  Cod.  Monac.-Belsheim, 
1893).  Also  in  Lucifer  Cal.  Greek  Vatic,  reads  “not  50”;  Syriac 
has  “40  days.” 
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with  great  reproaches  Achikar  reproached  him.  And  he 
said: 

Child,  I  had  placed  thee  on  the  throne  of  honor, 

And  thou  hast  struck  me  down  from  my  throne. 

Child,  my  justice  and  innocence  have  redeemed  and  saved  me, 
And  thy  merciless  cruelty  has  availed  thee  nothing. 

And  the  body  of  Naban  swelled,  and  his  side  burst.]  (1) 

VIII.  Of  the  Charity  and  Blindness  of  Tobit. 

(Sinai  II:lb-10.) 

After  Tobit  had  returned  to  his  house  [when  Senna¬ 
cherib  had  been  slain,]  there  was  prepared  for  him  a 
goodly  meal  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that  is,  the  holy 
day  of  weeks.  And  when  he  had  reclined  and  had  viewed 
the  viands,  he  said  to  his  son:  “Go  and  bring  in  some 
of  our  tribe  who  fear  God,  that  they  may  make  good 
cheer  with  us.”  And  Tobiah  went  forth,  but  soon  return¬ 
ing  all  adread  he  said :  “Father.”  And  Tobit  answered : 
“Here  I  am,  my  son.”  And  Tobiah  said:  “Father,  be¬ 
hold  one  of  our  race  has  been  slain,  and  lies  even  now’ 
all  mangled  in  the  market-place.”  And  Tobit  leapt  up 
from  his  couch  (2),  without  touching  of  the  viands,  and 
all  fasting  as  he  was  he  went  and  took  up  the  body  and 
placed  it  in  his  outhouse,  awaiting  sunset.  And  he  washed 
himself  from  the  uncleanness  of  the  Law,  and  took  his 
meal  alone  with  tears  and  sorrowing.  And  he  bethought 
him  of  the  words  of  Amos  the  prophet,  saying : 

“I  will  turn  all  your  feasts  into  mourning. 

And  all  your  songs  into  lamentations.  (1) 

And  after  sunset  he  went  forth,  and  digging  he  buried 
the  corpse.  And  his  neighbours  uttered  scornful  words, 
saying,  “Behold  how  even  now  he  imperils  his  life.  He 
is  out  again  to  bury  the  dead!”  And  when  he  had  fin- 

(1)  From  the  German  translation  of  the  Legend  and  Proverbs 
and  Reproaches  of  Achikar  (Vetter,  Tubinger  Theol.  QuartaUchrift, 
1904,  pp.  320-364).  See  also  Conybeare,  The  Story  of  Ahikar  from 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  etc.,  London,  1898;  2nd  ed.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1913. 

(2)  Vulgate  and  Persian  (the  latter  collated  by  Neubauer  with 
his  Chaldee,  i.  e.,  Aramaic  text  (Oxford,  1878). 

(1)  Amos,  VIII.  10. 
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ished  his  task  that  night,  he  was  so  spent  that  he  did 
not  wash  himself  clean  from  the  soil  of  the  grave  nor 
yet  from  the  impurity  of  having  touched  the  dead  man, 
but  approaching  his  house  he  laid  him  down  thus  against 
the  outer  wall  thereof.  And  his  face  remained  uncovered 
because  of  the  heat,  and  he  wotted  not  that  there  were 
birds  in  the  wall  above  him.  And  lo!  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  again,  what  the  birds  cast  from  the  nest  (7)  did 
fall  upon  his  eyes,  and  forthwith  they  became  troubled 
and  white  spots  developed  upon  them  (2).  And  Tobit 
went  betimes  to  the  doctors  to  have  himself  cured;  but 
the  more  remedies  they  applied,  the  more  did  his  blind¬ 
ness  increase  through  the  white  spots,  till  he  quite  lost 
his  sight  (3).  And  he  could  no  more  use  his  eyes  for  the 
space  of  four  years  (4).  And  all  his  brethren  mourned 
for  him;  and  Achikar,  it  is  said,  nourished  him  for  two 
years  till  he  departed  (5)  for  Elymais,  [nigh  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf]. 

IX.  Of  the  Lamentations  of  Tobit. 

(Sinai  11:11-14;  III;l-6.) 

Thereupon  his  wife  Hannah  did  support  him  by  the 
labor  of  her  hands,  going  daily  to  weave  with  the  women, 
for  she  was  skilled  in  all  manner  of  women’s  work  (6). 
And  so  well  did  she  work  that  on  a  time,  when  she  cut 
off  from  the  loom  what  she  had  woven  and  sent  it  to  her 
employer  (8),  she  received  not  only  her  wages  but  also 
a  young  kid  as  reward.  But  when  Tobit  heard  the  bleat¬ 
ing  of  the  kid,  he  said :  “Have  a  care  lest  perhaps  it  be 
not  meant  for  us,  for  we  may  not  touch  or  eat  any  stolen 
thing.”  And  Hannah  said:  “It  was  given  me  as  a  gift 
over  and  above  my  wages.”  But  Tobit  would  not  believe 

(2)  Sinai,  and  other  texts. 

(8)  Sinai  and  later  texts. 

(4)  Sinai,  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  Munster  texts. 

(5)  Hebrew  of  Gaster. 

(6)  Sinai  and  Itala. 

(7)  Vulgate  and  Persian  texts. 

(8)  The  Greek  Mss.  have  the  plural:  Kvpioi^  here  and  in  the 
following  verse.  This  stands  for  the  Hebrew.  Munster  and  Fagius, 
and  witnesses  strongly  to  a  Hebrew  origrinal.  See  Isaias,  I.  3.  (Cf. 
P.  Joiion,  S.  J.,  in  Biblica,  1923,  p.  171.)  (So  in  be’alaw.) 
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her  (1)  and  told  her  to  return  it  to  its  master,  and  he 
said :  “I  needs  must  blush  for  thee !”  And  his  wife  was 
angered  and  answered:  “Thy  works  and  alms,  where 
are  they?  What  good  do  they  bring  thee  in  this  time 
of  thy  tribulation?  Thy  heart  was  not  upright  surely 
when  thou  didst  them,  else  why  should  this  disgrace  and 
darkness  come  upon  thee?”  And  in  great  grief  Tobit 
wept  and  he  began  to  pray  amid  his  groans,  saying: 

“Thou  art  just,  Oh  God,  and  just  are  thy  judgments,* 

And  thy  ways  are  grace  and  mercy,  truth  and  justice. 

And  now,  Oh  Lord,  be  mindful  of  me  unto  good. 

And  visit  me  with  thine  assistance. 

And  remember  not  the  sins  of  my  fathers. 

But  hasten  to  hear  my  prayer. 

For  we  kept  not  thy  laws  and  precepts. 

And  therefore  are  we  become  as  a  proverb 
And  the  scorn  of  the  many  peoples 
Wherever  we  were  cast  forth. 

And  now.  Oh  Lord,  thy  deeds  are  mighty. 

Do  thou  what  is  just  in  thine  eyes. 

Be  gracious  to  me  and  take  my  soul, 

For  death  were  better  than  my  present  life.”  (2) 

X.  The  lamentations  of  Sarah. 

(Sinai  111:7-17.) 

And  it  happened  on  the  same  day  that  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Raguel,  who  dwelt  in  Ecbatana  in  the  land  of  the  Medes, 
also  heard  words  of  reproach  and  scorn  from  one  of  the 
maids  of  her  father.  For  she  had  been  given  in  marriage 
to  seven  (3)  bridegrooms,  and  these  the  evil  spirit  Asmo- 
daeus  had  slain  before  they  had  approached  unto  her  as 
the  approach  to  women  is.  And  the  maid  roused  her  to 

(1)  Sinai  text  and  Itala. 

(2)  The  prayer  is  thus  given  substantially  in  most  versions, 
but  the  metrical  form  is  not  quite  certain.  Still,  as  the  prayer  of 
Sarah  is  certainly  poetry  (infra  chapter  X),  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Tobit’s  was  originally  written  in  metre  too. 

(3)  The  number  7  merely  denotes  a  plentiful  number,  in  Semitic 
style.  We  should  say  “half  a  dozen.”  Neubauer  in  his  “Book  of 
Tobit,”  1878,  prints  an  addition  to  Midrash  Thanhuma  (to  Dent. 
32:1)  which  recounts  the  history  of  Sarah,  but  says  she  had  been 
married  three  times. 
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anger  ever  more  and  more,  saying  to  her  every  day  (1) : 
“It  is  thou  who  hast  slain  thine  husbands.  Truly,  thou 
art  not  worthy  to  be  called  Sarah,  but  rather  Zarah,  that 
is,  the  bitter  one”  (2).  Thou  hast  been  given  to  seven 
husbands,  and  thou  bearest  the  name  of  none  of  them. 
Better  were  it  for  thy  parents  that  thou  shouldest  die, 
and  they  see  neither  son  nor  daughter  from  thee  (3).” 
At  these  words  Sarah  was  so  grieved  that  she  was  tempted 
to  hang  herself.  But  swiftly  considering  she  considered 
and  said :  “I  am  my  father’s  only  child ;  if  I  do  this  thing, 
I  shall  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  Sheol.”  And 
going  to  the  window  she  c ::  r  d  towards  Jerusalem  (4) 
and  prayed: 

“Blessed  art  thou,  merciful  and  gracious  God, 

And  blessed  is  thy  holy  name, 

Which  is  wonderful  in  the  whole  world; 

May  all  the  works  of  thy  hands  praise  thee  ever. 

And  now  I  raise  my  face  to  thee.  Oh  Lord, 

And  my  eyes  seek  thy  countenance; 

Let  me  return  back  unto  dust. 

That  I  may  no  longer  suffer  such  reproach. 

Thou  knowest.  Oh  Lord,  I  have  not  stained  myself  with  men. 
Nor  held  any  consort  with  libertines; 

I  have  not  brought  shamefulness  upon  my  name. 

Nor  on  that  of  my  father  in  the  land  of  our  dwelling. 

Why  died  the  seven  who  would  come  in  to  me? 

Was  I  unworthy  of  them? 

Or  they  perchance  unworthy  of  me? 

Or  dost  thou  reserve  me  for  yet  another? 

Thy  purposes.  Oh  Lord,  no  man  can  fathom. 

But  sure  the  suffering  will  feel  thy  mercy; 

Wherefore  if  thou  wilt  not  have  me  die. 

Let  me  no  longer  suffer  such  reproach.” 

And  at  that  time  the  prayers  of  both  Tobit  and  Sarah 
rose  even  unto  the  majesty  of  the  most  high  God,  and  He 


(1)  Hebrew  text  of  Gaster. 

(2)  Hebrew  of  Munster. 

(3)  Hebrew  of  Munster. 

(4)  So  in  Aramaic  text — Cf.  Daniel,  VI.  10. 
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sent  his  angel,  the  Spirit  Raphael,  to  heal  and  save  them 
from  their  afflictions. 

XL  Tobit’s  Words  of  Counsel. 

(Sinai  IV 

On  that  day  Tobit  bethought  him  of  the  money  which 
he  had  lent  to  Gabael  of  Rages,  and  of  how  he  could 
recover  it.  And  he  said  unto  himself:  “I  have  prayed 
that  I  may  die,  let  me  then  call  my  son  Tobiah  and  speak 
thereof  to  him.”  And  he  called  him  and  said:  ‘‘When 
God  has  taken  my  soul,  do  thou  lay  my  body  in  the  grave, 
and  as  for  thy  mother  hoi^;r,^r  all  the  days  of  her  life. 
For  it  behoves  thee  to  consider  the  dangers  and  anguish 
she  endured  while  bearing  thee  in  the  womb ;  and  when 
her  own  years  are  fulfilled,  bury  her  at  my  side.  Oh  my 
son,  bethink  thee  of  Jahve  all  the  days  of  thy  life  and 
take  heed  lest  thou  ever  consent  to  a  sin  and  transgress 
the  precept  of  Jahve  our  Gk>d.  Open  thy  hands  to  the 
poor,  and  when  thou  seest  one  naked,  clothe  him;  give 
thy  bread  to  him  that  hungers  and  turn  not  thine  eyes 
away  from  him,  and  God  will  bless  thee  in  all  the  works 
of  thy  hands  and  his  countenance  will  not  be  turned  away 
from  thee.  Thus  wilt  thou  acquire  a  good  reward  in  the 
day  of  reckoning,  for  alms-deeds  free  the  soul  from  sin 
and  death,  and  suffer  it  not  to  descend  into  darkness. 
Preserve  thee,  my  son,  from  all  uncleanness,  and  take 
to  thyself  a  wife  of  the  tribe  of  thy  fathers,  for  we  are 
the  sons  of  the  prophets.  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Israel  were  our  fathers.  They  took  to  themselves  wives 
of  their  kindred,  and  they  were  blessed  in  their  children 
and  their  seed  shall  inherit  the  land  (1).  And  let  not 
pride  ever  rule  thy  thoughts  or  words,  for  pride  is  the 
beginning  of  perdition.  Whoever  hath  worked  for  thee, 
give  him  forthwith  his  wages,  and  let  not  the  earnings 
of  the  laborer  abide  a  moment  with  thee.  What  thou 
wouldst  not  another  should  do  to  thee,  do  thou  never  to 
another.  When  burying  the  righteous,  be  not  sparing 
of  thy  bread  and  wine.  Seek  ever  council  from  the  wise 


(1)  Thus  in  nearly  all  versions. 
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and  despise  not  good  advice.  Praise  God  at  all  times  and 
pray  him  to  direct  thy  ways  and  make  thy  purposes 
conform  with  his  good  pleasure ;  for  no  peoples  are  inde¬ 
pendent  in  their  own  conceits,  for  Jahve  gives  all  good 
things,  and  humbles  whom  he  pleases.  My  son,  retain 
these  counsels  in  thy  memory,  and  let  them  never  be 
effaced  from  thy  heart.  And  now,  my  son,  I  let  thee  know 
that  I  did  lend  ten  talents  of  silver  to  Gabael,  brother 
of  Gabrias,  in  Rages,  a  city  of  the  Medes ;  seek  therefore 
to  recover  them.  We  are  indeed  poor,  but  fear  not,  my 
son,  many  good  things  shall  we  have  if  we  fear  God  and 
avoid  all  sin  and  do  good.” 

XII.  Tobiah  Sets  Forth. 

(Sinai  V:l-21.) 

And  Tobiah  answering  said  unto  Tobit  (1) :  Father, 
I  shall  do  all  things  thou  hast  commanded  me.  But  how 
shall  I  obtain  the  money  as  I  know  not  the  man  nor 
the  way?  And  he  gave  him  the  writing  and  said  to  him 
(2) :  “Lo!  it  is  now  twenty  years  that  I  lent  out  the 
money  (3) .  Go  seek  out  a  trusty  man  to  accompany  thee, 
and  I  shall  pay  him  well  beforehand  or  e’er  I  die.”  Forth¬ 
with  Tobiah  went  out  and  he  found  a  full  seemly  youth 
standing  and  girt  about  as  for  a  journey.  And  he  knew 
not  that  it  was  the  angel  Raphael  in  human  guise.  And 
he  asked  him:  “Whence  art  thou,  goodly  youth?”  And 
he  answering  said:  “Of  the  sons  of  Israel  thy  brethren.” 
And  Tobiah  questioned  him :  “Knowest  thou  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  the  land  of  the  Medes?”  And  he  answered: 
“I  know  that  way  as  all  others,  and  I  have  spent  a  night 
with  our  brother  Gabael  (4).  And  Tobiah  said:  “Do 
thou  wait  till  I  tell  this  to  my  father.”  And  he  went 

(1)  Sinai,  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  of  Gaster. 

(2)  Vatican  text. 

(3)  Armenian,  Sinai  and  Itala  texts.  The  Sinai  and  Itala 
(Codd.  Reg.,  Germ.,  Monaca  and  Vatic.)  add:  ‘*He  gave  me  his 
deed  (chirographum)  and  received  mine,  and  he  cut  it  (Sinai: 
and  I  cut  it)  into  two  parts;  and  I  received  one  part,  and  the  other 
I  placed  with  the  money. 

(4)  Thus  tersely  and  soundly  in  Vatican  Greek  text,  which  also 
has  shorter  version  of  the  following  conversation  with  Tobit. 
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in  and  told  all  to  his  father,  who  wondered  thereat  and 
bade  him  lead  the  youth  in  (1).  And  Tobiah  called  him, 
and  he  came  in,  and  they  greeted  one  another.  And  Tobit 
said  unto  him :  “I  pray  thee,  good  brother,  tell  unto  me 
of  what  tribe  and  family  thou  art?’^  But  he  answering 
said:  “Art  thou  concerned  with  tribes  and  families, 
and  not  rather  to  find  a  hireling  who  may  go  with  thy 
son  ?  But  lest  thou  be  grieved,  behold  I  am  Azariah,  the 
son  of  Hananiah  (Hananiel)  of  the  house  of  the  great 
Salmiah  (2)  of  thy  brethren."  And  Tobit  answered: 
“Thou  art  of  a  worthy  family,  but,  I  pray  thee,  be  not 
displeased  that  I  inquired  after  thy  family.  I  knew 
Hananiah  and  Nathan  (3)  the  two  sons  of  the  great 
Salmiah  (4)  when  we  went  to  offer  our  tithes  and  to 
adore  in  Jerusalem.  I  shall  pay  unto  thee  a  drachma  a 
day,  and  shall  add  thereto  for  what  things  were  needful 
to  you,  when  you  are  safely  returned.”  And  the  angel 
said :  “I  shall  lead  thy  son  safely  on  his  way  and  return 
to  thee  with  him  safe.”  And  Tobiah  said:  “Fare  ye 
well  and  may  the  God  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  pros¬ 
per  you,  and  his  angel  accompany  you.”  And  all  things 
being  prepared  for  the  journey,  Tobit  greeted  his  father 
and  mother  in  parting,  and  they  set  forth.  But  his  mother 
Hannah  wept  and  said:  “How  comes  it  thou  didst  not 
fear  to  send  the  youth  forth?  Was  he  not  as  a  staff  to 
our  hand  in  his  coming  in  and  going  out?  May  that 
money  not  be  added  to  [thy]  monies,  but  in  exchange 
for  it  [let  us  have]  the  life  of  our  son  (5).  For  our 
poverty  sufficed  unto  us,  and  we  deemed  it  riches,  seeing 
our  son  beside  us.”  And  Tobit  said  to  her:  “Fear  not, 
sister,  for  he  will  return  safe,  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold 
him.  For  a  good  angel  will  journey  with  him  and  prosper 


(1)  Thus  in  Vulpate  and  Hebrew  of  Gaster,  shorter  than  Vatic, 
and  Sinai,  and  Itala  and  Aramaic.  The  last  three  texts  add: 
“I  found  a  man  of  our  brethren.” 

(2)  Aramaic  and  Itala  (Cod.  Vatic.).  The  Greek  Vatic,  reads: 
Simeon.  Hebrew  of  Munster  reads:  Schelomith. 

(3)  Aramaic,  Itala  and  Hebrew  of  Munster.  Other  readings  are 
Jatham,  Jotham  and  Athan. 

(4)  Hebrew  of  Munster. 

(5)  Cf.  especially  the  Syriac,  and  Muller,  Beitraege  zur  Er- 
klaemng  u.  Kritik  des  Buches  Tobias  (1908),  pp.  31,  32. 
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him  on  his  way,  and  he  will  return  in  safety.”  And  she 
ceased  from  weeping. 

XIII.  Of  the  Journey  of  Tobiah. 

(Sinai  VI:  1-17.) 

And  they  went  on  their  way,  and  at  evening  they 
reached  the  river  Tigris  and  were  minded  to  spend  the 
night  there.  And  Tobiah  went  down  to  the  river,  that 
he  might  wash  his  feet,  but  a  great  fish  did  leap  from 
the  water,  and  sought  to  devour  the  foot  of  the  youth  ( 1 ) . 
And  Tobiah  was  adread  thereat  and  cried  aloud :  “Guide, 
the  fish  is  upon  me!”  And  the  angel  said:  “Seize  it 
by  the  gill  and  draw  it  to  thee !”  And  when  he  had  done 
so,  he  drew  it  up  on  dry  land.  And  the  angel  said  to  him : 
“Cut  out  the  entrails  of  this  fish,  but  lay  up  by  thee  its 
heart  and  gall  and  liver  right  carefully.”  And  when 
he  had  done  so  he  roasted  part  of  the  fish,  and  they  did 
eat ;  and  salting  the  rest  they  took  it  with  them  on  their 
way  to  Ecbatana.  And  Tobiah  asked  the  angel :  “Brother 
Azariah,  what  purpose  can  the  heart  and  gall  and  liver 
of  the  fish  serve?”  And  the  angel  answering  said:  “If 
thou  dost  place  a  piece  of  this  heart  and  liver  upon  coals, 
the  smoke  thereof  rising  before  a  man  or  woman  who  are 
assaulted  by  a  demon  or  impure  spiri,  all  evil  will  fiee 
from  them  and  will  not  abide  with  them  forever  (2). 
And  the  gall  doth  serve  to  anoint  a  man,  whose  eyes  have 
white  spots,  and  he  will  be  cured.  And  they  went  into 
Media  and  drew  nigh  to  Ecbatana  (3).  And  the  angel 
said  to  the  youth:  “Brother,  we  shall  spend  the  night 
with  Raguel,  who  is  a  relation  of  thine,  a  man  of  thy 
tribe;  and  he  has  a  daughter  called  Sarah,  but  besides 
her  he  has  neither  son  nor  daughter.  She  inherits  all 
that  belongs  to  her  father  and  he  loves  her,  and  it  is  so 
ordained  that  thou  shouldst  take  her.  For  I  know  that 
Raguel  may  give  her  to  no  other  man,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  {law  of  Esdras?)  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  death ;  for  it  behooves  thee  alone  to  receive  the 

(1)  Sinai  text;  the  Itala  mentions  the  feet. 

(2)  Sinai,  Itala  and  most  texts. 

(3)  Sinai  and  Vatic,  and  Aramaic  text.  Also  Itala. 
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inheritance.  Beseech  her  father  therefore  for  her  and 
he  will  not  deny  thee.”  But  Tobiah  answering  said: 
“Brother  Azariah,  I  hear  that  she  was  wedded  unto  seven 
men  and  that  they  all  perished  in  the  bridal  chamber. 
And  I  have  also  heard  that  it  was  Asmodaeus,  the  demon, 
who  slew  them.  Therefore  do  I  fear  it  would  fare  with 
me  in  like  manner,  and  as  I  am  the  only  son  of  my  parents 
I  should  bring  their  gray  hairs  with  grief  to  sheol”  (1). 
And  the  Angel  Raphael  said:  “Dost  thou  not  recall  the 
words  thy  father  spake  unto  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  take 
a  wife  from  none  but  thine  own  tribe?  And  now  listen 
to  me,  brother,  for  she  will  be  thy  wife  this  night,  nor 
do  thou  speak  more  of  the  evil  spirit.  But  once  thou  hast 
obtained  her  and  hast  entered  the  bridal  chamber,  refrain 
from  approaching  unto  her  for  the  space  of  three  days 
and  do  nothing  in  common  with  her  but  pray.  And  in 
each  night  burn  part  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish. 
And  the  evil  spirit  will  not  abide  the  smoke  thereof,  but 
will  flee  for  evermore.  And  thy  second  night  of  conti¬ 
nence  will  make  thee  worthy  to  inherit  of  the  promise 
of  the  kingdom  made  to  the  holy  patriarchs.  And  thy 
third  night  will  merit  thee  the  blessing  of  begetting 
healthy  children.  But  when  the  third  night  is  passed, 
take  unto  thee  the  virgin  in  the  fear  of  Jahve,  more  out 
of  desire  for  children  than  out  of  desire  of  pleasure,  that 
thou  mayest  be  blessed  in  thy  children  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham.”  And  hearing  this,  Tobiah  loved  the  maiden 
in  his  heart. 

XIV.  Tobiah  Marries  Sarah. 

(Sinai  VII:1-17.) 

And  they  came  to  Ecbatana  to  the  house  of  Raguel, 
and  he  received  them.  And  beholding  Tobiah,  Raguel 
said  unto  his  wife  Edna  (2)  :  “How  doth  this  youth 
liken  my  cousin  Tobit !  And  Raguel  asked  them :  “Whence 
come  ye,  brethren?”  And  they  answered:  “We  are 
of  the  tribe  of  Nephtali,  and  are  come  from  among  the 
prisoners  of  Nineveh.”  And  Raguel  said  to  them :  “Know 


(1)  Vulgate,  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  of  Gaster  and  Itala. 

(2)  The  name  Edna  is  given  in  nearly  all  versions. 
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ye  my  cousin  Tobit?”  And  the  angel  answered:  “We 
know  him,  and  this  youth  is  his  son,  and  his  name  is 
Tobiah.”  And  Raguel  ran  up  to  him  and  kissed  him  and 
wept  for  joy  (3).  And  blessing  him  he  said:  “Behold 
the  son  of  a  right  worshipful  man!”  And  hearing  he 
had  lost  the  light  of  his  eyes,  he  himself  and  Edna  and 
their  daughter  were  sore  grieved.  But  Tobiah  they  wel¬ 
comed  gladly,  and  slaying  a  ram,  they  prepared  several 
dishes.  Then  Tobiah  said  to  Raphael :  “Brother  Azariah, 
do  thou  speak  with  Raguel  of  the  matter  thou  didst  dis¬ 
cuss  on  the  way”  (1) :  And  he  spoke  to  Raguel,  and  he 
was  adread,  bethinking  him  of  what  had  befallen  the  seven 
men  who  had  gone  in  to  her.  But  the  angel  said :  “Fear 
thee  not  to  give  her  to  him,  for  thy  daughter  rightly 
belongs  as  wife  to  this  God-fearing  youth,  and  therefore 
can  none  other  have  her.”  And  Raguel  said  to  Tobiah: 
“Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  it  pertains  to  thee  of  right 
to  possess  my  child.”  But  Tobiah  answering  said:  “I 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  thou  givest  her  me  to 
wife.”  And  Raguel  called  Sarah  and  took  the  right  hand 
of  his  daughter  and  laid  it  in  the  right  hand  of  Tobiah 
and  he  said:  “May  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Israel  be  with  you  and  join  you  (in  wedlock)  and  perfect 
his  blessing  in  you.  She  is  given  to  thee  according  to 
the  precept  of  the  book  of  Moses  (2),  from  this  day  and 
forever.  And  may  the  God  of  heaven  prosper  thee,  my 
child,  this  night  and  grant  you  both  his  mercy  and  peace 
(3) .”  And  calling  her  mother  he  bade  her  bring  a  scroll ; 
and  they  wrote  the  contract  of  marriage  and  they  sealed 
it,  and  the  witnesses  countersigned  it  (4).  And  they 
began  to  feast.  And  Raguel  said  to  his  wife  Edna: 
“Prepare  a  bridal-chamber  and  take  thither  thy  daugh¬ 
ter.”  And  she  did  so  and  clothed  her  as  a  bride  (5). 
And  the  maiden  was  adread  and  wept.  But  she  said  to 


(3)  Hebrew  of  Munster. 

(1)  Thus  in  Hebrew  of  Fagius,  and  very  similarly  in  Hebrew  of 
Munster  and  two  Greek  Mss.  44  and  106  of  Holmes,  and  in  Vatic. 

(2)  Num.  XXXVI.  6-8. 

(3)  Sinai  and  Itala  text. 

(4)  Aramaic  text 
(6)  Sinriac  text. 
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her:  '‘Be  of  good  heart,  child,  may  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth  requite  thee  with  joy  for  thy  sorrows!” 

XV.  The  Saving  of  the  Newly  Wed. 

(Sinai  VIII:1-21.) 

When  the  meal  was  ended  they  led  the  youth  in  to  her. 
Then  Tobiah  remembered  the  words  of  the  angel  and  took 
part  of  the  heart  and  liver  from  the  bag  he  had  with  him, 
and  laid  them  on  burning  coals.  And  the  smell  of  the 
fish  was  an  obstacle  to  the  demon,  and  he  fled  to  the  upper 
regions  of  Egypt,  and  Raphael  went  and  did  bind  him 
there  straightway  (1) :  And  when  they  were  alone 
Tobiah  admonished  the  maiden  and  said  to  her :  “Sarah, 
arise  and  we  shall  beseech  God  to-day,  to-morrow  and 
the  day  after,  because  we  shall  be  joined  unto  God  in 
these  three  nights,  for  we  are  Sons  of  the  saints  and 
cannot  approach  one  another  like  the  heathen  that  know 
not  God.”  And  they  both  arose  and  prayed  in  the  fear 
of  Jahve  (2)  that  they  might  be  saved.  And  Tobiah 
said  (3)  :  “Blessed  be  thou,  0  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
blessed  be  thy  holy  and  exalted  name  for  ever ;  let  heaven 
and  all  thy  creatures  praise  Thee.  Thou  didst  create 
Adam  and  gavest  him  his  wife  Eve  to  be  his  helpful  com¬ 
panion,  and  from  these  proceeded  the  race  of  men.  Thou 
didst  say:  ‘It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  let  us 
make  him  a  helpmate  like  unto  him.’  And  now.  Oh  Lord, 
I  do  not  take  this  my  sister  unto  me  out  of  lust,  but  in 
uprightness.  May  thy  good  pleasure  be  to  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  let  me  live  with  hqr  till  grey  old  age.”  And 
Sarah  said  “Amen”  with  him.  And  they  both  slept  the 
night  through.  And  Raguel  arose  after  midnight,  and 
calling  his  servants,  they  went  out  together  to  dig  a  grave. 
For  he  said :  “Perhaps  it  falls  out  with  him  even  as  with 

(1)  Thus  in  Sinai  and  Itala  text,  the  latter  addin?:  “And  he 
(Raphael)  returned  back  at  once.”  Bind— limit  sphere  of  evil 
influence. 

(2)  Hebrew  text  of  Gaster. 

(8)  Thus  in  all  texts  save  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  of  Gaster.  The 
latter  has  an  alphabetical  hymn  for  Tobiah,  while  Sarah  prays 
as  in  Vulg.  and  refers  to  the  prayers  for  children  made  by  0.  T. 
women,  and  that  were  granted. 
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the  seven  other  men  who  went  into  her.”  And  when 
they  had  prepared  the  grave,  Raguel  returned  to  his  wife 
and  said :  “Send  one  of  thy  maids  to  see  whether  he  be 
living  or  dead  (4) ,  that  I  may  bury  him  before  daybreak.” 
And  she  sent  one  of  her  maid-servants,  who  lighting  a 
lantern  ( 1 )  entered  the  chamber  and  found  them  sleeping 
together  whole  and  unscathed.  And  she  came  out  and 
told  Edna,  who  told  her  husband  (2)  that  he  was  alive 
and  no  evil  had  befallen  him.  And  they  said :  “We  praise 
thee,  Jahve,  God  of  heaven  and  earth  (3),  God  of  Israel, 
in  that  what  we  did  expect  has  not  been  fulfilled.  For 
Thou  hast  shown  us  thy  mercy  and  hast  banished  hence 
the  demon  that  tormented  us.  Grant,  Jahve,  that  they 
may  ever  praise  Thee  and  offer  to  Thee  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  for  their  salvation,  that  all  nations  may  know  that 
thou  alone  art  God  over  the  whole  earth  (4).  Grant 
them  to  complete  their  life  in  health  and  joy  and  mercy 
(5).  And  straightway  Raguel  bade  his  servants  fill  up 
the  grave  they  had  made,  before  the  day  should  break. 
But  his  wife  he  bade  prepare  a  banquet  and  all  things 
needful ;  and  going  to  the  stable  he  caused  kine,  calves 
and  sheep  to  be  slaughtered,  and  invited  all  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  And  they  did  eat  and  drink  and  made  a 
great  feast.  And  Raguel  adjured  Tobiah,  saying:  “Be¬ 
fore  fourteen  days  are  passed  thou  shalt  not  sally  forth 
hence,  but  rather  feast  with  us  and  rejoice  the  heart  of 
my  daughter  who  has  been  in  languishment.”  And  Raguel 
gave  unto  Tobiah  half  of  his  possessions,  and  he  drew 
up  a  bond,  that  the  remaining  half  would  be  his  when 
he  and  Edna  his  wife  were  dead.  “Be  hearty,  my  son,” 
said  he,  “I  am  now  thy  father  and  Edna  is  thy  mother.” 

(4)  Sinai  text:  l8<iTM  Kal  et  rtdvrjKevt  using  nal  in  pure 

Hebrew  fashion  instead  of  ^  (vaw — cf.  Gen.  XVII:  17;  Biblica, 
1923,  p.  173). 

(1)  Itala  (Cod.  Reg.  and  Germ.)  and  Sinai  text. 

(2)  Greek  texts  44  and  106. 

(3)  Aramaic  text. 

(4)  Thus  in  Vulg.  and  very  similarly  in  most  texts. 

(5)  Aramaic  and  the  Vatican  Greek  texts.  Also  Itala:  Cod. 
Monac.  and  Reg.  and  Germ. 
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XVI.  Raphael  Recovers  the  Monies. 

(Sinai  IX:l-6.) 

Then  Tobiah  called  Raphael  and  said  unto  him : 
“Brother  Azariah,  take  to  thyself  servants  and  two  camels 
and,  travelling  to  Rages,  do  thou  visit  Gabael  and  deliver 
him  the  bond.  Obtain  the  monies  and  bring  them  back 
with  thee  unto  the  wedding-feast.  For  thou  knowest  that 
my  father  numbers  the  days,  and  if  I  tarry  long  he  will 
be  sore  afflicted.  For  thou  seest  how  Raguel  hath  sworn, 
and  I  cannot  transgress  against  it.”  And  Raphael  and 
the  four  servants  and  two  camels  did  journey  to  Rages 
of  Media  and  spent  the  night  with  Gabael.  And  in  the 
morning  he  showed  him  the  bond  with  his  seal.  And  he 
told  him  of  Tobiah  the  son  of  Tobit,  how  he  had  married 
a  wife;  and  Gabael  rising  up  delivered  the  monies  unto 
him.  And  rising  early  they  came  jointly  to  the  wedding. 
And  coming  to  the  house  of  Raguel  they  found  Tobiah 
at  table,  who  sprang  up,  and  they  embraced  one  another. 
And  Gabael  wept  and  blessed  him  and  said :  “May  Jahve 
bless  thee,  for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  man  most  excellent, 
just,  and  God-fearing  and  charitable.  May  thy  wife  and 
thy  house  be  blessed  as  the  house  of  Phares,  who  begot 
Esron  (1).  And  they  all  answered:  “Amen,”  and  they 
ate  and  drank  and  rejoiced  (2)  ;  but  yet  in  God-fearing 
wise. 

XVII.  Tobiah  Journeys  Home. 

(Sinai  X:l-13.) 

But  his  father  Tobit  counted  every  day  (needed)  for 
the  journey  in  coming  and  going,  and  as  the  days  were 
spent  and  his  son  appeared  not,  he  said:  “Perchance  he 
is  detained,  or  Gabael  is  dead,  and  there  is  no  one  to  give 
him  the  monies  (3).  And  his  wife  said:  “The  child 
has  perished,  for  the  days  are  passed.  Woe  is  me,  my 
son !  Wherefore  did  we  send  thee  on  the  journey,  thou,  the 

(1)  Cf.  Ruth.  IV.  18;  Matth.  I.  3.  Ancestors  of  David. 

(2)  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  of  Gaster. 

(3)  Vulg.,  Vatic.,  Aramaic,  and  Cod.  Paris  suppl.  609  texts. 
Also  Itala  (Codd.  Monac,,  Reg.  Germ.). 
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staff  of  our  old  age  and  the  hope  of  our  posterity?  Thou 
wert  our  all  in  all,  we  did  amiss  to  let  thee  go.  He  is  no 
more  among  the  living,  woe  is  me !”  But  Tobit  said  unto 
her:  “Fear  not,  sister,  some  delay  or  circuitous  route 
may  be  the  cause.  Confide  thou  in  the  mercy  of  Jahve 
and  in  the  trusty  kinsman  who  travelleth  with  him. 
Grieve  not  for  him,  my  sister,  he  will  eftsoon  be  here.” 
But  she  said:  “Be  silent  and  deceive  me  not;  my  child 
has  perished.”  And  she  went  daily  forth  searching  the 
road  by  which  he  had  departed  (and  would  trust  no  one — 
Sinai  text) .  And  by  day  she  ate  no  bread  and  by  night 
she  ceased  not  to  weep,  and  took  no  sleep.  And  when 
the  fourteen  days  were  accomplished  of  the  feast,  Raguel 
had  sworn  to  give  his  daughter,  Tobiah  said  unto  him: 
“Suffer  me  to  depart,  for  my  father  and  mother  (will) 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  beholding  me  again.”  But 
Raguel  said  unto  his  son-in-law:  “Abide  here,  and  I  shall 
send  a  message  to  thy  father  Tobit  to  comfort  him.” 
But  Tobiah  said :  “I  will  go  to  my  father.”  And  Raguel 
arose  and  gave  him  Sarah  his  wife  and  half  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions  in  servants  and  beasts  and  monies  (1).  And  he 
blest  them  and  said :  “May  the  holy  angel  of  God  be  on 
your  journey  and  guide  you  safely,  and  may  mine  eyes 
behold  your  offspring  or  ever  I  die.”  And  Edna  said: 
“May  the  God  of  heaven  restore  thee  and  grant  me  to 
see  thy  children  of  my  daughter,  that  I  may  rejoice  before 
the  Lord.  Take  thou  my  daughter  and  grieve  her  not.” 
And  Raguel  and  Edna  kissed  their  daughter  and  said: 
“Honour  thy  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  let  us  hear 
nought  but  good  of  thee.” 

XVIII.  The  Homecoming. 

(Sinai  XI:1-18.) 

And  as  they  journeyed  back,  they  came  on  the  eleventh 
day  to  the  town  of  Chalassar  (1) :  which  lies  half-way 

(1)  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  so  far  agreeing  with  Sinai  text.  Simi¬ 
larly  concise  are  the  Hebrew  texts  of  Gaster  and  Fag^ius. 

(1)  This  town  (also  written  Tellassar  and  Elassar),  signifying 
hill  of  Assur,  was  about  half-way  between  Ecbatana  and  Nineveh. 
The  readings  Charan,  Characha,  Caisareia,  Basri,  Abris  and 
Akrim  in  the  various  texts  are  evidently  not  original. 
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between  Ecbatana  and  Nineveh.  And  Raphael  said  to 
Tobiah :  “Brother  Tobiah,  thou  knowest  how  thou  didst 
leave  they  father.  Let  us  hasten  on  in  advance  of  thy 
wife  and  prepare  the  house.  But  take  in  thy  hand  of  the 
gall  of  the  fish.”  And  they  went  forth  together.  Now 
Hannah  was  sitting  daily  beside  the  crossroads,  looking 
out  for  her  son.  And  as  she  was  at  the  same  place  await¬ 
ing  him,  she  saw  her  son  in  the  distance  (and  the  dog 
coming  on  before  them — Greek  Mss.  44  and  Holmes  106) 
and  she  ran  in  and  said:  “Behold  thy  son  is  coming  and 
the  man  who  did  journey  with  him!”  But  before  they 
reached  his  father’s  house,  Raphael  said  to  Tobiah:  “I 
know  that  his  eyes  will  be  opened  again.  Anoint  thou 
his  eyes  with  the  gall,  and  he  will  begin  to  rub  them, 
and  the  white  spots  will  fall  away  and  he  will  see  the 
light  (see  thee:  Codex  Catic.).  And  Hannah  did  run  to 
meet  them,  and  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  son  and  said 
to  him :  “I  have  beheld  thee,  my  child,  and  now  can  die 
(content).”  And  she  wept  (and  they  both  wept — Codex 
Vatic.).  And  Tobit  arose  and  made  his  way  to  the  door, 
but  stumbled.  And  his  son  ran  up  to  him,  and  supporting 
him  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  his  father  with  the  gall  and 
said  unto  him:  “Be  of  good  heart,  father.”  And  Tobit 
rubbed  his  eyes  forasmuch  as  they  were  smarting,  and 
the  white  spots  did  loosen  themselves  from  out  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  he  wept 
and  said:  “I  have  seen  thee,  my  son,  the  light  of  mine 
eyes  (2) :  Blessed  be  thou,  oh  God,  and  blessed  be  thy 
name  for  ever,  and  blessed  be  all  thy  holy  angels.  For 
thou  hast  chastised  me  and  hast  had  mercy  upon  me. 
Behold,  I  can  see  my  son  Tobiah !”  And  Tobiah  went  in 
rejoicing  and  praising  God  with  his  whole  being,  and  told 
his  father  how  well  he  had  fared  on  the  way,  that  he  had 
obtained  the  money  and  had  taken  Sarah  the  daughter 
of  Raguel  to  wife.  And  Tobit  went  forth  to  the  gates 
of  Nineveh  to  meet  the  bride,  rejoicing  and  praising  God. 
And  those  that  saw  him  taking  his  way  along,  marvelled 
that  he  could  see.  And  Tobit  confessed  before  them  that 

(2)  This  exquisite  phrase  is  only  in  Sinai  text,  but  this  mostly 
comes  closest  to  the  original. 
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God  had  been  merciful  to  him  and  had  opened  his  eyes. 
And  when  Tobit  drew  nigh  to  Sarah,  his  daughter-in-law, 
he  blessed  her  and  said :  “Be  thou  welcome,  my  daughter ; 
and  blessed  be  thy  God,  who  has  led  thee  to  us.  Enter, 
my  daughter,  into  thy  house  mid  graces  and  blessings.” 
And  in  those  days  there  were  rejoicings  among  all  the 
Jews  in  Nineveh.  And  Achiacar  and  Naban  the  son  of 
his  sister,  came  and  congratulated  Tobiah.  And  the  wed¬ 
ding-feast  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  for  seven 
days. 

XIX.  The  Revelation  of  the  Angel. 

(Sinai  XII:l-22.) 

And  Tobit  called  his  son  Tobiah  and  said  unto  him: 
“See  to  it,  my  son,  that  the  wages  be  paid  the  man  who 
journeyed  with  thee,  and  that  something  be  added  over 
and  above.”  And  he  answered  him:  “Father,  I  suffer 
no  loss  if  I  give  him  one-half  of  the  substance  I  have 
brought  back,  for  he  has  restored  me  safely  to  thee,  he 
has  healed  my  wife,  he  has  recovered  the  money  from  the 
hand  of  Gabael,  and  thee  likewise  has  he  made  whole.” 
And  Tobit  answered:  “Rightly  is  it  his.”  And  they 
called  him  and  said  unto  him:  “Take  thou  the  half  of 
all  ye  have  brought,  as  thy  wages,  and  going  fare  thou 
well.”  Then  he  called  them  secretly  and  said  unto  them : 
“Do  ye  praise  God  and  proclaim  before  all  creatures  what 
good  things  he  hath  done  unto  you.  It  is  (indeed)  seemly 
to  keep  concealed  the  secret  of  a  king,  but  it  is  laudable 
to  reveal  the  works  of  God.  Good  is  prayer  when  recti¬ 
tude  and  almsgiving  and  fasting  accompany  it.  Better 
is  it  to  give  alms  than  to  amass  gold.  For  almsgiving  sets 
one  free  from  death,  and  cleanses  away  every  sin.  Those 
who  are  merciful  and  just  will  obtain  the  fullness  of  life, 
but  evil  doers  are  the  enemies  of  their  own  souls.  I  shall 
not  conceal  from  you  anything :  When  thou  and  thy  bride 
Sarah  were  praying,  I  brought  before  the  Lord  of  glory 
the  memory  of  your  prayer;  and  when  thou  didst  bury 
the  dead  I  was  likewise  beside  thee.  And  when  thou 
didst  not  hesitate  to  arise  and  leave  thy  meal  and  go  bury 
the  dead,  thy  good  deed  was  not  hid  from  me,  and  God 
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also  sent  me  to  heal  thee  and  Sarah,  the  bride  of  thy  son. 
I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  angels  who  offer  up  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous,  and  who  have  their  entering  in 
before  the  majesty  of  Jahve.’'  And  the  twain  were  seized 
with  fear,  and  trembling  they  fell  upon  their  face.  And 
he  said  to  them :  “Fear  not ;  peace  be  with  you.  It  is 
God  ye  should  praise,  for  I  came  not  to  you  from  my 
own  kindliness,  but  according  to  the  will  of  God.  And  I 
was  visible  to  you  the  whole  time  and  did  not  eat  or  drink, 
for  what  you  saw  was  an  apparition.  And  now  praise 
ye  Jahve  upon  the  earth,  and  confess  unto  God.  Behold 
I  return  to  him  who  sent  me.  Of  all  these  events  do  ye 
write  the  Chronicle.”  And  they  arose  and  could  see  him 
no  more.  And  they  praised  God  for  these  great  marvels, 
and  for  the  beholding  of  an  angel  of  God. 

XX.  The  Lauds  of  Tobit. 

(Sinai  XIII:1-18.) 

And  Tobit  wrote  a  prayer  in  joyful  gratitude,  with  these 
words : 

“Blessed  be  the  living  God 
Whose  kingdom  passes  not  away. 

For  he  chastises  and  shows  mercy, 

Taketh  down  to  Sheol  and  bringeth  back  thence. 

And  no  man  will  escape  from  his  hand. 

Confess  unto  him,  sons  of  Israel,  before  the  Gentiles, 

Since,  having  dispersed  you  among  them. 

He  has  shown  forth  his  magnificence  unto  you.  (1) 

Exalt  him  above  all  else  that  live. 

For  he  is  Jahve,  our  God  and  Father. 

And  he  will  chastise  us  because  of  our  iniquities; 

But  be  merciful  again  and  assemble  us 

From  all  the  nations  in  which  we  are  dispersed. 

If  we  turn  unto  him  with  all  our  soul. 

He  will  not  conceal  his  countenance  from  us. 


(1)  Literally  in  Sinai:  “Since  he  has  disf^rsed  you,”  but  this 
since  (on)  stands  for  the  Hebrew  li  (cf.  Isaiah  XII.  1)  and  like 
it  only  governs  the  second  verb,  t.  e.,  since  he  has  shoivn.  The  Greek 
Vatic,  makes  very  poor  sense.  (Biblica,  1923,  p.  173.) 

(1)  So  far  in  the  canticle  the  Greek  Vatican  and  Sinai  texts 
fairly  agree.  Then  Vatic,  becomes  shorter,  and  the  Syriac  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek)  actually  ends  the  canticle  here. 
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Behold  ye  all  how  he  has  dealt  with  us, 

And  extol  him  with  all  your  strength  of  voice 
And  exalt  the  lord  of  justice  and  the  king  of  ages. 

I  will  praise  him  in  the  land  of  my  captivity 
And  reveal  his  power  and  magnanimity. 

Convert  ye,  ye  sinners,  and  do  justice  in  his  sight, 

Who  knows  but  that  he  will  be  favourable  unto  you. 

And  deal  with  you  in  mercy? 

Let  all  sing  praises  unto  him. 

And  render  him  thanksgiving  in  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem,  thou  art  the  city  of  the  Most  Holy, 

But  he  will  chastise  thee  for  the  works  of  thy  children  (2) 

And  yet  again  have  mercy  upon  the  sons  of  justice. 

And  again  thy  dwelling  will  be  built  for  thee  in  joy. 

And  all  the  captives  will  he  gladden  in  thee. 

And  will  be  bounteous  to  the  athicted  for  ever. 

Thou  wilt  shine  as  a  lamp  unto  all  the  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  many  people  shall  seek  thy  holy  name  from  the  ends  thereof. 
Having  gifts  in  their  hands  for  the  King  of  heaven. 
Generations  of  generations  will  render  praise  to  thee. 

And  to  the  name  of  thy  supremity  for  ever  and  ever. 

Cursed  be  all  who  hate  thee. 

And  blessed  will  be  all  who  love  thee  in  eternity. 

Cursed  be  all  who  destroy  thy  walls  and  towers,  (3) 

And  blessed  for  ever  will  be  all  who  build  thee  up. 

Rejoice  and  exult  over  the  sons  of  the  just. 

For  they  will  come  together  and  praise  the  Lord  of  the  just. 

Blessed  are  all  they  that  love  thee. 

They  will  rejoice  over  thy  peace. 

Blessed  are  those  who  shall  have  wept  over  all  thy  tribulations. 

For  they  will  rejoice  on  beholding  thy  glory, 

And  they  will  exult  eternally. 

My  soul,  praise  thou  Jahve  the  great  King, 

For  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt  with  sapphires  and  emeralds 
And  all  its  walls  with  precious  stones. 

The  towers  of  Jerusalem  will  be  built  of  gold. 

And  its  fortifications  of  the  purest  gold. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  will  be  paved  with  berylls  and  carbuncles 
And  all  her  streets  will  resound  with  the  cry: 

“Alleluia,  praised  be  God  who  hath  exalted  her  for  ever.” 

(2)  Till  end  of  Canticle,  we  mostly  follow  what  is  common  to 
Vatic,  and  Vulgate. 

(3)  This  half-verse  is  given  in  Ssrriac,  Sinai  and  Itala  (Codd. 
Monac.,  Reg.  and  Germ.)  and  in  Psalteriom  Mozarabicum,  Edit. 
Migne,  1860;  Gibson,  1906). 
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XXL  The  Last  Words  and  Death  of  Tobit. 

(Sinai  XIV:l-77.) 

And  the  words  of  Tobit’s  canticle  are  ended.  And  Tobit 
lived  yet  some  forty-two  years  after  he  recovered  his 
sight,  and  he  saw  the  sons  of  his  grand-children.  And 
he  pursued  good  deeds  and  alms-giving,  and  feared  the 
Lord  God  and  praised  him.  And  when  he  was  dying  he 
called  his  son  Tobiah,  and  said  unto  him :  ‘‘Behold,  I  have 
grown  old,  and  am  nigh  to  depart  from  this  life.  Take 
thou  thy  children  and  go  into  Media.  For  I  believe  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  which  he  spoke  concerning  the  As¬ 
syrians  and  Nineveh.  And  there  will  be  more  peace  in 
Media  than  in  Assyria  or  Babylonia.  And  I  know  that 
all  the  words  God  has  spoken  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
all  our  brethren  will  be  driven  out  from  the  good  land, 
and  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  will  be  a  desert  and  the  house 
of  God  will  be  burnt  down  and  will  lie  waste  unto  a  time 
(1) .  And  again  will  God  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  will 
restore  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  house  of  God 
will  be  built  otherwise  than  it  was  before  and  Jerusalem 
will  be  rebuilt,  unto  the  time  appointed.  And  all  the 
gentiles  will  be  converted  in  truth  to  fear  the  Lord  God, 
and  they  will  bury  their  idols.  And  all  the  sons  of  Israel 
will  dwell  for  ever  in  security  in  the  land  of  Abraham, 
and  those  who  love  the  Lord  in  truth  will  rejoice,  and 
doers  of  iniquity  will  disappear  from  the  land.  And  now, 
my  son,  keep  thou  the  law  and  the  commandments  and 
be  merciful  and  just,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee.  And 
bury  me  worthily;  and  in  the  day  thou  dost  bury  thy 
mother  beside  me,  tarry  no  longer  in  Nineveh.  For  much 
evil  hath  been  accomplished  therein,  and  they  have  not 
repented.  Consider,  my  son,  how  Naban  dealt  with  Achi- 
kar,  who  had  nurtured  him.  Did  he  not  bring  him  down 
living  into  the  earth  ?  But  God  repaid  him  with  confusion, 
and  Achikar  came  out  (from  the  dungeon)  into  the  light, 
and  Naban  entered  into  the  eternal  darkness,  for  that  he 
sought  to  slay  Achikar  (1) .  Achikar  had  been  charitable 


(1)  This  uevpi  ypovov  is  thoroughly  Hebrew. 
(1)  See  chapter  VTI. 
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to  me,  and  so  escaped  the  snare  of  death  laid  for  him. 
And  now,  my  son,  thou  seest  what  mercy  avails,  and  that 
justice  brings  deliverance.”  And  having  said  these  words 
Tobit  fell  upon  his  bed  and  his  soul  departed ;  and  he  was 
buried  honourably. 

XXII.  The  Ruin  of  Nineveh  and  the  Death  of  Tobiah. 

(Sinai  XIV:  12-15.) 

And  when  Hannah  died,  Tobiah  buried  her  beside  his 
father,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  his  children  went  forth 
thence  into  Media,  and  dwelt  in  Ecbatana  with  Raguel 
his  father-in-law;  and  he  cherished  the  parents  of  his 
wife  in  their  old  age  (2)  :  and  buried  them  with  honour, 
and  he  inherited  the  substance  of  Raguel  as  well  as  that 
of  Tobit  his  father.  And  before  he  died  he  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  [From  Media  Cyaxares  had  led 
his  army  into  Assyria  and  had  captured  Assur  (3),  and 
here  he  had  made  a  league  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon. 
After  two  years  the  Scythians  also  joined  them  against 
Assyria.  Upon  Nineveh  they  made  four  mighty  assaults, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  Ab  the  city  was  taken,  and  great 
was  the  pillage  and  slaughter  therein)  ] .  And  Tobiah  saw 
the  captives  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  driven  into 
Media  (4),  and  he  praised  God  for  all  he  had  done  unto 
the  children  of  Nineveh  and  Assur.  And  having  lived 
to  see  the  punishment  of  Nineveh,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
nine  and  ninety  years,  (1)  [about  the  year  six  hundred 
and  eleven  before  the  days  of  the  Messiah].  And  they 
buried  him  with  joy  in  the  Lord. 

(2)  Vulgate  and  Sinai  texts. 

(3)  The  data  in  these  lines  are  from  the  British  Museum  Tablet 
BM.  21,  901  (discovered  and  published  by  Gadd,  1923). 

(4)  Sinai  text  and  Itala  (Cod.  Monac.,  Reg.  and  Germ.)  This 
expression  again:  koX  «8cv  ai\fia\<t>(Tlav  •  •  •  rjv  ■q\iui\'u>Tiatv 
thoroughly  Hebrew. 

(1)  This  age  (given  in  the  Vulgate)  is  justly  remarkable  as  it 
cannot  have  been  determined  by  any  calculation  on  the  part  of  a 
translator  of  the  book  of  Tobit  [cf.  A.  Schulte,  Beitrdge  zur  Er- 
kldrung  des  Buches  Tobit  (Freiburg,  1914),  Excursus  to  chap.  I]. 
How  well  the  age  squares  with  the  facts  of  history  as  we  now  know 
them,  is  clearly  apparent.  (Cf.  our  notes  to  chapters  V  and  VI, 
supra.) 
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Small  Matthaean  Omissions  of  Markan  Additions 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 
NEW  YORK 

We  have  now  had  before  us  a  succession  of  lists  of  short 
Markan  passages  involving  matters  of  possible  difficulty. 
One  class  of  notices  has  not  been  included.  That  is  to 
say,  I  am  reserving  for  future  consideration  those  short 
Matthaean  omissions,  or  Markan  additions,  which  are 
conceivably  disparagements  of  the  apostles.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  not  only  that  the  succession  of  lists  of  passages 
involving  possible  difficulty,  which  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented,  constitutes  the  most  complete  single  statement 
of  the  kind  in  the  literature  of  the  Synoptic  Problem,  but 
that  this  statement  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  that 
could  be  made  by  combining  all  the  tabulations  of  those 
who  have  maintained  the  priority  of  Mark  over  Matthew. 
Included  in  my  lists  are  nearly  all  those  instances  which 
have  been  tabulated  by  W.  C.  Allen  in  his  A  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  (1907),  Introduction,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii,  sec.  6  [see 
also  his  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark  (1915),  pp. 
23-24] ;  and  by  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins  in  his  Horae  Synopticae 
(2d  ed.,  1909),  pp.  117-125.  I  have  added  many  others. 

It  would  appear  that  the  reader  is  admirably  situated 
to  weigh  the  matter  of  priority  in  the  presence  of  the 
kinds  of  evidence  that  have  been  presented  in  the  fore¬ 
going  lists.  If  such  evidence  really  has  any  substantial 
value  in  determining  whether  Matthew  or  Mark  is  the 
derivative  document,  then  the  reader  has  had  before  him 
what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  fairly  equivalent  to 
the  possible  total.  In  fact,  if  evidence  of  this  description 
affords  a  basis  upon  which  may  be  erected  an  argument 
for  the  compilation  of  the  First  Gospel  from  the  Second 
or  an  argument  against  the  derivation  of  Mark  from 
Matthew,  then  one  or  both  of  these  arguments  should  be 
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disclosed  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  evidential  aggre¬ 
gate  now  available  to  the  reader.  If  the  secondary  char¬ 
acter  of  Matthew,  and  the  non-secondary  character  of 
Mark,  do  not  receive  substantial  support  from  this  col¬ 
lection  of  notices,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  future  will 
enlarge  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  then  afford  an 
adequate  basis  for  these  contentions. 

Omissions  or  Additions 

Are  these  short  notices,  found  in  Mark  but  not  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  omissions  or  additions?  That  is,  did  a  Matthaean 
compiler  omit  them  from  his  compilation,  or  did  a  Markan 
secondary  writer  add  them  to  the  information  obtained 
from  his  exemplar?  If  they  are  omissions,  then  the  book 
of  Matthew  is  a  compilation  based  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
But,  if  they  are  additions,  then  the  First  Gospel  preceded 
the  Second  in  time  and  supplied  it  with  its  framework 
and  something  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  substance. 

However,  although  I  maintain  the  position  that  if  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  Gospels  is  a  derivative  of  the 
remaining  one,  Mark  is  the  derivative  and  Matthew  the 
primary — although  I  hold  this,  I  am  nevertheless  not  much 
concerned  to  show  that  the  preceding  aggregate  of  short 
notices  must  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  additions.  I  am 
content  to  make  it  clear  that  they  may  be  so  considered. 
“Must”  is  unnecessary  to  my  programme;  “may”  is  quite 
sufficient.  I  am  not  depending  upon  these  notices  to  prove 
my  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  passages  of  this  character  constitute 
the  basis  for  part  of  the  argument  relied  upon  by  certain 
investigators  to  establish  the  proposition  that  Matthew 
was  compiled  from  Mark.  We  are  entitled  to  expect,  then, 
from  those  who  see  in  these  Markan  fragments  involving 
possible  difficulty  a  considerable  logical  reason  why  Mat¬ 
thew  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  secondary  document,  an  in¬ 
quiry  conducted  along  scientific  lines  and  directed  (1) 
to  the  uncovering  of  all  important  relevant  evidence,  and 
(2)  to  the  exposition  of  the  logical  principles  involved 
in  the  utilization  of  this  evidence.  I  am  aware  of  no  such 
inquiry,  and  have  no  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
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it  anywhere  exists.  Investigators  of  the  Synoptic  Prob¬ 
lem,  when  conducting  inquiries  into  the  various  classes 
of  facts,  have,  it  would  appear,  not  been  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  all  the  evidence.  Part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  have  satisfied  them.  Nor  is  it  apparent 
that  they  have  busied  themselves  successfully  in  opening 
up  the  logic  necessary  to  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
the  data.  This  is  my  impression  of  the  general  situation. 
Abundant  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  my  view  may 
be  found  in  preceding  instalments  of  this  present  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  bases,  upon  which  rests  the  proposition  that 
in  Mark  we  have  a  parent  document  and  in  Matthew  a 
daughter  writing. 

It  is  the  business  of  those  who  would  advance  the  short 
Markan  notices  as  evidence  of  the  secondary  character 
of  Matthew  to  show  that  they  do  in  fact  constitute  a  logical 
basis  for  the  inference  they  wish  to  draw.  I  might  leave 
the  matter  with  this  remark  and  await  the  presentation 
on  their  part  of  a  development  of  the  whole  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  of  the  logical  principles  controlling  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  if  ever  an  adequate  inquiry 
would  be  made  it  would  be  long  before  it  would  be  under¬ 
taken  and  carried  to  its  conclusion.  Apparently,  scientific 
procedure  and  advocacy  of  Markan  priority  do  not  go 
hand  in  hand. 

So,  then,  let  us  investigate  for  ourselves,  even  though 
it  is  not  our  business  to  do  so.  Let  us  take  as  one  point 
of  departure  the  claim  that  the  presence  in  Mark  of  a 
lot  of  short  passages  involving  possibility  of  difficulty, 
and  the  absence  of  these  passages  from  the  Matthaean 
text  constitute  evidence  of  a  substantial  character  that 
the  difficulties  were  omitted  by  a  compiler  engaged  in 
constructing  the  First  Gospel.  What  logical  basis  for  this 
claim  can  be  discerned? 

It  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  logical  situation  is  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  consideration  that  ex-hypothesi  we  have  but 
two  possibilities.  Either  Mark  is  the  primary  document 
and  Matthew  the  secondary,  or  else  Matthew  is  the  exem¬ 
plar  and  Mark  the  compilation.  The  fact  that  these  two 
propositions  exhaust  the  possibilities  enables  us  to  find 
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in  the  denial  of  the  one  an  assertion  of  the  other.  Appa¬ 
rently,  no  direct  argument  for  the  secondary  character 
of  Matthew  can  be  based  on  the  aggregate  of  short  notices. 
For  example,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  infer  directly, 
from  the  presence  in  Mark  of  the  phrase,  “with  anger,” 
and  from  its  absence  from  Matthew,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  omission.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Matthaean  text, 
it  would  seem,  to  indicate  that  something  has  been  left 
out,  that  the  writer  was  aware  of  an  additional  piece  of 
information  but  decided  to  omit  it.  We  may  see,  perhaps, 
that  the  language  in  Matthew  is  such  that  it  may  ven' 
well  have  been  founded  on  an  account  containing  the 
phrase  in  question.  But,  even  so,  we  get  no  affirmative 
argument.  The  utmost  we  obtain  is  that  there  is  nothing 
against  the  hypothesis  of  an  omission  made  by  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  writer.  Nor  is  it  apparent  how  to  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  aggregate  of  such  instances  and  construct  a 
direct  argument  that  the  passages  are  omissions — ^that 
the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  was  aware  of  them  but 
concluded  to  leave  them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  in  an  indirect  manner.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  alternative  proposition  is  untrue — that, 
in  fact,  Mark  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  derivative  from  Mat¬ 
thew^ — ^then  this  denial  amounts  to  an  affirmation  of  the 
proposition  that  Matthew  is  a  secondary  document  based 
on  Mark.  We  would  then  get  by  indirection  what  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  by  a  direct  method. 

Here,  then,  appears  to  be  the  hope  of  the  advocates 
of  a  derivative  Matthew.  If  they  can  show  that  a  Markan 
compiler,  working  with  Matthew  before  him,  would  not 
have  added  the  short  notices,  then  the  Second  Gospel 
cannot  be  considered  a  compilation  based  on  the  First. 
The  only  possibility  that  would  then  remain  is  the  one 
stated  by  the  proposition  that  the  Second  Gospel  was 
employed  by  the  writer  of  the  First.  I  proceed  to  set 
forth  two  logical  methods  in  accordance  with  which  the 
derivative  character  of  Mark  may  be  attacked. 

(1)  If  it  can  be  shown  that  ajl  short  passages  present 
in  Mark  but  absent  from  Matthew  are  members  of  a  class 
characterized  by  difficulty,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
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then  the  fact  of  this  limitation  of  the  whole  body  of  short 
non-Matthaean  Markan  notices  to  a  single  classification 
may  be  set  up  as  evidence  that  these  fragments  are  not 
additions  but  omissions.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  entire 
numerous  group  of  short  passages  may  be  omitted  by  a 
compiler  because  all  members  of  it  involve  difficulty ;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  secondary  writer  would  add 
a  considerable  number  of  brief  notices,  every  one  of 
which  is  characterized  by  the  circumstance  that  it  con¬ 
tains  elements  of  difficulty.  A  large  number  of  difficul¬ 
ties  may  be  the  only  omissions,  but  they  cannot  be  the 
only  additions.  This  method  of  attack  is  effective,  when 
applicable.  In  the  present  case  it  cannot  be  used,  as  the 
brief  non-Matthaean  Markan  passages  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  class  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
elements  of  difficulty.  There  are,  in  fact,  hundreds  of 
short  notices  present  in  Mark  but  absent  from  Matthew 
in  which  no  difficulty  is  discernible.  (2)  The  secondary 
character  of  Mark  may  be  assailed  by  introducing  the 
element  of  time.  We  have  already  seen  that  nothing  as 
to  priority  of  composition  is  to  be  read  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  one  Gospel  writer  contains  short  passages 
absent  from  the  work  of  another.  Lists  of  such  notices 
may  be  drawn  up  for  any  pair  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gos¬ 
pels.  That  is,  there  is  evidence,  if  the  principle  that 
absence  of  short  passages  signifies  derivation  be  true,  that 
each  of  the  three  documents  was  subsequent  to  each  of 
the  two  remaining.  We  turn,  then,  to  the  matter  of  time. 
What  hope  remains  to  the  advocate  of  Markan  priority 
over  Matthew,  when  the  time  factor  is  introduced?  Our 
inquiry,  accordingly,  now  centers  upon  the  question. 
Would  it  have  been  impossible  for  a  compiler,  who  was 
making  his  compilation  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than 
that  at  which  the  composition  of  Matthew  took  place,  to 
make  additions  of  the  kinds  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
lists?  That  there  is  nothing  impossible  associated  with 
the  mere  inclusion  of  such  notices  is  evident  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  Let  us 
now  introduce  the  time  element  and  ask.  Are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  writer  of  this  document  could  have  included 
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these  difficult  passages  in  his  text  upon  the  assumption 
that  he  was  an  original  author  but  that  he  could,  or  would, 
not  have  done  so  upon  the  double  assumption  that  he  was 
a  compiler  and  that  he  wrote  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  Matthaean  writer? 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  suppose  that  any  impossibility  attaches  to  the  simple 
proposition  that  one  early  Gospel  writer  made  minor  addi¬ 
tions  when  compiling  from  a  document  written  by  an¬ 
other.  There  remains,  accordingly,  only  the  time  ques¬ 
tion.  Did  a  change  of  Christian  sentiment  occur,  during 
the  period  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written,  which 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to  deter  writers  from  includ¬ 
ing  in  their  works  passages  of  the  kinds  illustrated  by 
the  Markan  notices?  If  such  a  change  of  sentiment  did 
opportunely  occur,  and  if  its  existence  and  influence  can 
be  established,  then  we  have,  in  the  evidence  for  this 
existence  and  influence,  some  basis  for  claiming  that  a 
compiler  could  not  have  added  what  we  And  in  Mark. 
This  denial,  as  has  already  been  sufficiently  pointed  out, 
would  amount  to  an  affirmation  of  the  secondary  character 
of  the  First  Gospel.  Unfortunately  for  the  advocates 
of  a  derivative  Matthew,  however,  it  is  apparently  the 
case  that  not  only  can  no  substantial  evidence  for  the 
early  change  in  Christian  sentiment  and  its  influence  upon 
writers  be  adduced  but  actual  proof  of  the  non-existence 
of  this  change  can  be  set  forth.  In  fact,  all  four  Gospels 
are  full  of  short  passages  involving  the  elements  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  entire  period  of  Gospel  composition  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  disregard  of  the  possibilities  attaching  to 
the  inclusion  of  difficult  matter.  There  are  a  few  passages 
in  Luke  which  may,  perhaps,  owe  their  form  of  language 
to  the  purpose  of  avoiding  difficulty,  and  a  lesser  number 
in  John  which  expressly  avow  such  an  intention.'  On 

[1  Examples  of  what  may  perhaps  be  Lukan  avoidances  are  the 
following  instances  of  Markan  expressions  absent  from  Luke: 
Mk.  1:43,  “And  he  strictly  [or,  sternly]  charged  him”;  1:46, 
“insomuch  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  a  city”; 
2:17,  “when  Jesus  heard  it”;  2:26,  “when  Abiathar  was  high 
priest”;  2:27,  “The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath”;  3:6,  “with  anger”;  10:14,  “when  Jesus  saw  it.” 
Express  statements  of  John  in  avoidance  of  difficulty  are  these: 
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the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances  in  all  four  Gos¬ 
pels  which  afford,  in  their  several  agsrregates,  evidence 
of  a  cogent  character  that  the  writers  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  exclude  facts  and  forms  of  expression  of  a 
character  suggestive  of  difficulty.  The  documents  which 
they  produced  are  too  full  of  short  notices,  belonging 
both  to  narrative  and  to  discourse,  and  involving  difficult 
matters,  for  us  to  concede  that  at  some  point  within  the 
period  during  which  the  Gospel  writings  were  produced 
occurred  a  change  in  Christian  sentiment,  such  that  from 
that  time  on  great  care  was  exercised  to  omit  fragments 
of  descriptive  matter  and  of  discourse  material  which, 
though  true  and  authentic,  were  liable  to  cause  trouble. 

I  give  tabulations  which  show — even  though,  perhaps, 
they  fall  short  of  completeness — ^the  evidence  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  fragments  of  difficult  matter  in  Matthew, 
Luke  and  John.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  in  Mark  there  are  numerous  items  of  this  character. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Matthaean  list  are  enum¬ 
erated  passages  of  two  descriptions — (1)  those  which, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  secondary  Matthew,  represent  addi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  compiler  upon  his  own  initiative;  and 
(2)  those  which  are  substantially  repetitions  of  things 
found  in  his  exemplar.  The  members  of  the  former  class 
are  listed  without  any  distinctive  mark,  and  those  of  the 
latter  class  are  indicated  by  the  presence  of  an  asterisk. 
As  to  the  passages  so  distinguished,  let  it  be  observed 
that  in  them  we  have  good  evidence  for  the  non-existence, 
at  the  time  when  the  First  Gospel  was  written — whenever 
that  was — of  any  attitude  upon  the  part  of  Christians  of 
such  character  as  to  result,  after  its  origin,  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  troublesome  passages.  The  Matthaean  compiler 
was  content  to  reproduce  them  from  the  Markan  text  lying 
before  him.  So,  then,  all  the  passages  in  the  list,  those 
marked  and  unmarked,  constitute  a  heavy  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  prohibitive  attitude 
at  whatever  period  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written. 


Jn.  6:6,  *'And  this  he  said  to  prove  him:  for  he  himself  knew 
what  he  would  do**;  7:22,  *‘(not  that  it  [circumcision]  is  of  Moses, 
but  of  the  fathers.**]) 
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MATTHAEAN  PASSAGES 


Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 

(Passages  substantially  paralleled  in  Mark  are  indicated  by  an 

asterisk) 


Place 

Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 
of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 

Matt. 

3:16 

*saw 

4:12 

when  he  heard 

4:18 

*saw 

4:21 

*saw 

5:1 

when  he  saw 

5:16 

that  they  may  see  your  good  works  [Might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  be  out  of  agreement  with  Mt.  6:1.] 

5:29-30 

pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee  .  .  .  cut  it  off,  and 
cast  it  from  thee  [Cf.  *Mt.  18:8-9.] 

7:16 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  [A  superficial 
comparison  with  Mt.  7:1  might  suggest  a  contra¬ 
diction.] 

8:3 

*And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him 

8:7 

I  will  come  [Eventually,  He  did  not  go.] 

8:10 

When  Jesus  heard 

8:10 

marvelled 

8:14 

saw 

8:15 

♦And  he  touched  her  hand 

8:18 

when  Jesus  saw 

8:29 

♦What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  .  .  .  ? 

8:29 

art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time? 
[This  may  readily  be  understood  as  a  suggestion  of 
unfairness.] 

9:2 

♦when  he  saw 

9:8 

unto  men  [There  is  a  difficulty  here  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  plural  is  used  and  that  Jesus  is 
apparently  not  plainly  singled  out.] 

9:9 

♦saw 

9:12 

♦when  he  heard 

9:22 

♦and  having  seen 

9:23 

♦and  having  seen 

9:25 

♦and  took  her  by  the  hand 

9:29 

Then  touched  he  their  eyes 

9:30 

strictly  [or  sternly]  charged 

9:31 

But  they  went  forth,  and  [despite  the  command  not 
to  tell  of  their  cure]  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all 
that  land 

9:36 

when  he  saw 

10:23 

Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of  Israel,  till 
the  Son  of  man  be  come 

10:34-35 

Think  not  that  I  came  to  send  peace  on  the  earth: 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  came 
to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  her  mother-in-law 
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MATTHAEAN  PASSAGES— Continued 
Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 

(Passages  substantially  paralleled  in  Mark  are  indicated  by  an 

asterisk) 


Place 


Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 
of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 


Matt. 

11:20 

11:25 

12:15 

12:34 

13:55 

14:12 

14:13 

14:14 

14:31 

15:12 

15:32 

15:34 

16:8 

16:28 


17:17 

20:21 

20:32 

20:34 

21:19 

22:18 

22:18 

23:15 

23:17 

23:33 

23:35 


23:36 

24:1 

24:34 

24:36 

26:10 

26:39 

26:40 

26:42 


to  upbraid 
thou  didst  hide 
when  he  perceived 
Ye  offspring  of  vipers 
Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son? 
and  they  went  and  told  Jesus 
when  Jesus  heard 
*saw 

stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  hold  of  him 
Knowest  thou  .  .  .?  [As  if  He  were  not  already  aware 
of  the  fact.] 
haply 

*How  many  loaves  have  ye? 

*when  he  perceived 

*There  are  some  of  them  that  stand  here,  who  shall  in 
no  wise  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  his  kingdom 
O  .  .  .  perverse  generation 
*What  wouldest  thou? 

*What  will  ye  that  I  should  do  unto  you? 
touched  their  eyes 
*when  he  saw 
when  he  perceived 
*Why  make  ye  trial  of  me  .  .  .? 
twofold  more  a  son  of  hell  than  yourselves 
Ye  fools  [Might  perhaps  be  taken  as  suggesting  an 
attitude  at  variance  with  Mt.  5:22.] 

Ye  serpents,  ye  offspring  of  vipers 
son  of  Barachiah  [Apparently,  the  person  meant  was 
son  of  Jehoida  (2  Chr.  24:20)  and  not  the  prophet 
identified  in  Zch.  1:1.] 
upon  this  generation 
*to  show  him 

♦This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things 
be  accomplished 
♦neither  the  Son 
when  he  perceived 
if  it  be  possible 
findeth 

if  this  cannot  pass  away,  except  I  drink  it 
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LUKAN  PASSAGES 
Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 

(Passages  substantially  paralleled  in  Mark  are  indicated  by  an 

asterisk) 


Place 


Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 
of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 


Luke 
2:33 
2:48 
“•.7 
4:13 
4:17 
4:22 
4:25 
4:29 
4:34 
4:35 

4:40 

5:2 

5:13 

5:17 


5:20 

5:22 

5:27 

6:10 

7:9 

7:9 

7:13 

7:14 

7:19 

8:10 

8:13 

8:28 

8:29 

8:30 

8:32 

8:45 

8:46 

8:50 

8:54 

9:10 

9:27 

9:41 


his  father 
thy  father 

Ye  offspring  of  vipers 
for  a  season 
found 

Joseph’s  son? 
and  six  months 
cast  him  forth  .  .  .  led  him 
*Ah!  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee? 

♦And  when  the  demon  had  thrown  him  down  in  the 
midst,  he  came  out  of  him 
and  he  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them 
saw 

♦And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  touched  him 
and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  with  him  to  heal  [This 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  thought  to  suggest  that 
there  were  times  when  the  Savior  was  unable  to 
effect  cures.] 

♦when  he  saw 
♦when  he  perceived 
♦beheld 

♦when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon 
when  Jesus  heard 
marvelled  at 
when  the  Lord  saw 
and  touched  the  bier 

Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for  another? 
♦that  seeing  they  may  not  see,  and  hearing  they  may 
not  understand 
who  for  a  while  believe 
♦What  have  I  to  do  with  thee 

♦he  was  commanding  [Susceptible  of  being  construed 
as  a  command  failing  of  instant  obedience.] 

♦What  is  thy  name? 

♦they  entreated  him  [This  is  subsequent  to  the  Savior’s 
command.] 

♦Who  is  it  that  touched  me? 

♦for  I  perceived 
♦when  he  had  heard 
♦taking  her  by  the  hand 

♦And  the  apostles,  when  they  were  returned,  declared 
unto  him  what  things  they  had  done 
♦who  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
kingdom  of  God 
O  .  .  .  perverse  generation 
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LUKAN  PASSAGES— Continued 
Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 


(Passages  substantially  paralleled  in  Mark  are  indicated  by  an 


asterisk) 

1 

Place  1 

Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 

of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 

Luke 

1  ' 

9:49 

*And  John  answered  and  said,  Master,  we  saw,  etc. 
[A  report  made  to  the  Savior.] 

10:17 

And  the  seventy  returned  with  joy,  saying.  Lord,  even 
the  demons,  etc.  [A  report  made  to  Jesus.] 

thou  didst  hide 

dost  thou  not  care  .  .  .? 

11:41 

But  give  for  alms  those  things  which  are  within 

12:49 

I  came  to  cast  lire  upon  the  earth 

12:51 

Think  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  in  the  earth? 
I  tell  you,  Nay;  but  rather  division 

13:7 

these  three  years 

13:12 

when  Jesus  saw  her 

13:13 

And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  her 

13:25 

I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are  [This  might,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  have  been  regarded  as  expressive  of  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  knowledge.] 

13:27 

I  know  not  whence  ye  are 

14:4 

And  he  took  hold  of  him 

14:26 

and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother,  and  wife, 
and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters 

14:33 

that  renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath 

15:7 

who  need  no  repentance 

17:14 

when  he  saw  them 

17:17 

Were  not  the  ten  cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine? 

18:7 

elect,  that  cry  to  him  day  and  night 

18:8 

when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on 
the  earth? 

18:22 

when  Jesus  heard 

18:24 

♦when  he  saw 

18:41 

♦What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee? 

19:5 

looked  up 

19:27 

and  slay  them  before  me 

19:38 

peace  in  heaven 

19:41 

when  he  drew  nigh,  he  saw 

20:9 

for  a  long  time 

20:13 

What  shall  I  do? 

20:13 

it  may  be 

20:17 

when  he  had  looked  upon 

20:18 

it  will  scatter  him  as  dust 

20:23 

when  he  had  perceived 

21:1 

when  he  looked  up 

21:1 

♦saw 

21:2 

saw 

21:32 

♦This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  things  be 
accomplished 
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LUKAN  PASSAGES— Continued 
Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 

(Passages  substantially  paralleled  in  Mark  are  indicated  by  an 

asterisk) 


Place 

Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 
of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 

Luke 

22:38 

And  they  said,  Lord,  behold,  here  are  two  swords  [A 

22:45 

report  rendered  to  the  Saviour.] 

♦found 

22:51 

And  he  touched  his  ear 

22:61 

looked  upon 

23:12 

And  Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends  with  each  other 

23:45 

that  very  day:  for  before  they  were  at  enmity  be¬ 
tween  themselves  [Statements  having  no  necessary 
relevance  to  the  Gospel  story.] 
the  sun  being  eclipsed 

24:17 

What  communications  are  these  .  .  .  ? 

24:19 

What  things? 

24:28 

he  made  as  though 

24:41 

Have  ye  here  anything  to  eat? 

24:49 

send  forth  [A  prophetic  present] 
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JOHANNINE  PASSAGES 
Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 


Place 


Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 
of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 


John 

1:21 

1:38 

1:38 

1:42 

1:45 

1:47 

2:3 

2:4 

3:10 

4:1 


6:6 

5:6 

5:6 

5:14 

6:19 

6:30 

6:5 

6:15 

6:19 

6:42 

6:67 

7:1 

7:38 

8:28 

8:44 

8:59 

9:1 

9:6-7 


9:35 

9:35 

9:39 

11:3 

11:3 

11:4 


I  am  not  [Reply  of  John  the  Baptist.] 

'  having  turned  and  beheld 
j  What  seek  ye? 

1  when  he  had  looked  upon  him 

the  son  of  Joseph  [Philip’s  words.] 
saw 

the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  They  have  no  wine 
!  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee? 
the  teacher 

When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  [Words  of  the  writer 
!  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  else  those  of  a  still  later 
I  writer — ^that  is,  of  an  annotator  or  interpolator.] 

When  Jesus  saw 
and  when  he  knew 
i  Wouldest  thou  be  made  whole? 

I  findeth 

j  can  do  nothing  of  himself 
'  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing 
i  lifting  up  his  eyes,  and  seeing 
when  he  perceived 
I  about 

the  son  of  Joseph  [Words  of  the  people.] 

Would  ye  also  go  away? 

I  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee:  for  he  would  not  walk  in 
Judaea,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said  [There  appears  to  be  no 
1  satisfactory  source  passage  in  the  0.  T.] 
j  then  shall  ye  know 

I  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
j  father  it  is  your  will  to  do 
I  hid  himself 
j  saw 

I  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and 
I  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  his  eyes  with 
the  clay,  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of 
j  Siloam  (which  is  by  interpretation.  Sent) .  He  went 
j  way  therefore,  and  washed,  and  came  seeing.  [We 
I  have  here  an  example  of  a  miracle  performed  in 

I  association  with  physical  acts,  and  one  whose  accom¬ 

plishment  is  deferred.] 
finding 

Dost  thou  believe  .  .  .  ? 

For  judgment  came  I  into  this  world  .  .  .  and  that 
they  that  see  may  become  blind 
The  sisters  therefore  sent  unto  him,  saying 
lovest 

when  Jesus  heard 
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JOHANNINE  PASSAGES— Continued 


Suggestive  of  Possible  Difficulty 

Place 

Sense  certainly  inherent  in  the  Greek,  or  else  one 
of  which  the  Greek  is  capable 

all 

loved 

iS 

When  therefore  he  heard 

'  if  iT^^H 

found 

iK 

Believest  thou  this? 

1 

When  Jesus  therefore  saw 

11:33 

was  moved  with  indignation  in  the  spirit 

11:33 

troubled  himself 

11:34 

Where  have  ye  laid  him? 

11:36 

wept 

11:36 

loved 

11:38 

being  moved  with  indig^nation  in  himself 

12:14 

having  found 

12:27 

Now  is  my  soul  troubled 

12:32 

all  men 

12:36 

hid  himself 

12:39-40 

For  this  cause  they  could  not  believe  for  that  Isaiah 
said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  he  hard¬ 
ened  their  heart;  lest  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  perceive  with  their  heart,  and  should  turn, 
and  I  should  heal  them 

13:1 

having  loved 

13:12 

Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you? 

13:21 

was  troubled  in  the  spirit 

13:23 

loved 

14:2 

if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you 

14:12 

and  greater  works  than  these 

14:28 

If  ye  loved  me  [This  might  have  been  thought,  perhaps, 
to  be  at  variance  with  Jn.  16:27.]  • 

16:22 

I  will  see  you  again 

17:11 

And  I  am  no  more  in  the  world  [This  is  a  prophetic 
present.] 

18:4 

Whom  seek  ye? 

18:7 

Whom  seek  ye? 

18:20 

in  secret  spake  I  nothing  [Conceivably,  this  might  have 
been  taken  as  out  of  accord  with  such  passages  as 
the  following:  Mt.  10:27;  13:36;  Mk.  4:34.] 

18:34 

Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee 
concerning  me? 

19:11 

except  it  were  given  thee  from  above 

19:26 

When  Jesus  therefore  saw 

19:26 

loved 

20:2 

loved 

20:15 

Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 

20:16 

whom  seekest  thou? 

21:5 

Children,  have  ye  aught  to  eat? 

21:7 

loved 

21:22 

If 
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If  now  we  make  up  a  general  list,  including  in  it  all 
the  Markan,  Matthaean,  Lukan  and  Johannine  passages 
which  suggest  difficulty  and  which  occur  in  but  a  single 
Gospel,  we  will  have  a  very  weighty  aggregation  of  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  view  that,  at  any  time  during  the  period 
when  the  Four  Gospels  were  composed,  a  sentiment  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  Christian  communities  of  such  character 
as  successfuly  to  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  difficult  matters. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  instances  where  the  writer 
modified  or  omitted  something  that  seemed  provocative 
of  possible  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Gospels 
include,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  several  writers,  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  such  matter. 

And,  when  we  arrange  the  Synoptic  (Jospels  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  any  hypothesis  of  interdependence,  we  may 
readily  gather  together,  in  corroboration  of  the  foregoing 
body  of  evidence,  another  mass  of  evidential  material. 
This  mass  will  consist  of  passages  where  secondary  writ¬ 
ers — and  consequently  writers  later  than  the  primitive 
one — ^have  been  content  to  follow  their  exemplars  in  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  sayings  and  narrative  passages  involving 
possible  difficulty. 

As  the  Gospel  of  John  is  to  be  included  as  a  source  of 
evidence  against  a  prohibitive  sentiment,  the  great  aggre¬ 
gate  of  passages  showing  a  willingness  or  readiness  to 
take  the  initiative  or  to  follow  an  exemplar  covers  the 
entire  period  of  Gospel  composition. 

Disparagements  of  the  Apostles. 

Certain  writers^  have  brought  forth  Markan  passages 
which  are  perhaps  susceptible  of  being  viewed  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  disparage  the  apostles.  Such  passages,  it  is  thought 
by  some,  are  indications  of  an  early  period. 

Quite  a  number  are  present  in  Mark  and  absent  at  the 
corresponding  points  in  Matthew,  and  much  the  same 

2  See,  for  example,  W.  C.  Allen,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (1907),  Introduc¬ 
tion,  pp.  XXXIII-XXXIV,  sec.  7 ;  and  the  same  writer’s  The  Gospel 
according  to  Saint  Mark  (1915),  pp.  20-23.  Also,  see  J.  C.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Horae  Synopticae  (2d  ed.,  1909),  pp.  121-122. 
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conception  has  been  entertained  of  them  as  of  the  un¬ 
paralleled  Markan  passages  conceivably  involving  diffi¬ 
culty  of  various  descriptions.  That  is,  they  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  evidence  of  Markan  priority  and  Matthaean 
dependence. 

However,  when  the  whole  field  is  comprised  in  our  view 
— Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  all  being  taken  into 
account — ^the  result,  as  before  is  seen  to  be  as  follows: — 
(1)  disparagement  passages  occur  in  every  Gospel  that 
has  no  parallels;  (2)  other  similar  passages  occur,  which, 
upon  any  hypothesis  of  interdependence  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  are  instances  of  disparaging  matter  accepted  by 
writers  later  than  the  one  or  ones  made  the  most  primi¬ 
tive;  and  (3)  still  others  occur  in  John  alone.  In  fact, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  also  agrees  with  groups  of  one,  two 
and  three  Synoptic  writings  in  recounting  disparagement 
matter. 

Disparagement  passages  were  penned,  of  their  own 
initiative,  by  all  four  Gospel  writers,  and  other  similar 
passages  were  retained  by  compilers  amongst  themi  There 
is  discernible  no  point  of  time  in  the  whole  period  of 
Gospel  composition  after  which,  under  any  hypothesis 
of  the  order  of  publication  of  the  several  documents,  it 
is  permissible  to  assume  that  there  existed  a  sentiment 
prohibitive  of  the  inclusion  of  matter  disparaging  to  the 
apostles. 

UNPARALLELED  MATTHAEAN  PASSAGES 
Conceivably  Involving  Disparagement  of  the  Apostles 

Matt. 

14:30  he  [Peter]  was  afraid 

14:31  O  thou  of  little  faith  [Peter] 

15:12  Then  came  the  disciples  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest 

thou  .  .  .  ? 

16:8  O  ye  of  little  faith  [the  disciples] 

16:23  thou  [Peter]  art  a  stumbling-block  unto  me 

17:20  Because  of  your  [t.  e.,  the  disciples’]  little  faith 

26:72  with  an  oath,  I  [Peter]  know  not  the  man 

28:17  but  some  [of  the  eleven]  doubted  [This  passage  may, 

however,  have  been  originally  paralleled  in  Mark. 
If  this  was  the  case,  then  it  properly  belongs  in  the 
list  of  parallel  possigle  disparagements.] 
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UNPARALLELED  MARKAN  PASSAGES 


Conceivably  Involving  Disparagement  of  the  Apostles 


Mark 

4:13 

5:31 


6:51b-62 


8:17-18 


9:6 

9:10 

9:32 

10:24 

10:32 

14:40 


Know  ye  [the  disciples]  not  this  parable?  and  how 
shall  ye  know  all  the  parables? 
and  sayest  thou,  Who  touched  me?  [Hawkins,  Horae 
Synopticae,  2d  ed.  (1909),  p.  121:  “This  question 
may  have  been  thought  disrespectful  from  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  their  Master.”] 

and  they  [the  disciples]  were  sore  amazed  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  they  understood  not  concerning  the  loaves, 
but  their  heart  was  hardened 
[do  ye]  [the  disciples]  neither  understand?  have  ye 
your  heart  hardened?  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not?  and 
having  ears,  hear  ye  not? 

For  he  [Peter]  knew  not  what  to  answer 
questioning  among  themselves  [Peter,  James  and  John] 
what  the  rising  again  from  the  dead  should  mean 
But  they  [the  disciples]  understood  not  the  saying, 
and  were  afraid  to  ask  him 
And  the  disciples  were  amazed  at  his  words 
and  they  [presumably  inclusive  of  the  twelve]  were 
amaz^ 

and  they  [Peter,  James  and  John]  knew  not  what  to 
answer  him 


UNPARALLELED  LUKAN  PASSAGES 
Conceivably  Involving  Disparagement  of  the  Apostles 


Luke 

9:32 

9:55 

18:34 


22:24 

24:11 


Now  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  [John  and 
James]  were  heavy  with  sleep 
But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them  [James  and  John] 
And  they  [the  twelve]  understood  none  of  these  things; 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  and  they  per¬ 
ceived  not  the  things  that  were  said 
And  there  arose  also  a  contention  among  them  [the 
twelve],  which  of  them  was  accounted  to  be  greatest 
And  these  words  [of  the  women’s  report  as  to  the 
empty  tomb]  appeared  in  their  [t.  e.,  the  eleven 
apostles’]  sight  as  idle  talk;  and  they  disbelieved 
them. 


UNPARALLELED  JOHANNINE  PASSAGES 
Conceivably  Involving  Disparagement  of  the  Apostles 


John 

14:5 

14:8-9 

20:29 

21:22 


Thomas  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
thou  goest;  how  know  we  the  way? 

Philip  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us 

Jesus  saith  unto  him  [Thomas],  Because  thou  hast 
seen  me,  thou  hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed 

Jesus  saith  unto  him  [Peter],  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee? 
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PARALLEL  PASSAGES  CONTAINED  IN  TWO  OR  MORE 
OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS 

And  Conceivably  Involving  Disparagement  of  the  Apostles 


The  passage  as  given  in  Matthew  Mt.  Mk.  Lk.  Jn. 


Why  are  ye  [the  disciples]  fearful,  8:26  4:40  8:25  . 

O  ye  of  little  faith? 

and  they  [the  disciples]  cried  out  14:26  6:49  .  6:19 


for  fear 

Are  ye  [the  disciples]  also  even  yet  15:16  7:18  . 

without  understanding? 

And  the  disciples  say  unto  him,  15:33  8:4  . 

Whence  should  we  have  so  many 
loaves  in  a  desert  place  as  to  fill 
so  great  a  multitude? 

Do  ye  [the  disciples]  not  yet  per- 16:9  8:17  . 

ceive,  neither  remember  .  .  .? 

How  is  it  that  ye  [the  disciples]  do  16:11  8:21  1 .  . 

not  perceive  .  .  .?  j 

And  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  16:22  8:32  i . . 

rebuke  him  i 

But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  16:23  8:33  ' . 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan 

And  I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  17:16  9:18  |  9:40  . 

and  they  could  not  cure  him  j 

came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  say- 18:1  9:34  i  9:46  . 

ing.  Who  then  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven? 

and  the  disciples  rebuked  them  19:13  10:13  18:15  . 

We  [the  sons  of  Zebedee]  are  able  20:22  10:38  . 

But  when  the  disciples  saw  it,  they  26:8  14:4  . 

had  indignation 

But  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  26:33-35  14:29-31  22:33-34  13:37-38 
him.  If  all  shall  be  offended  in 
thee,  I  will  never  be  offended.  i 

Jesus  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  i 

unto  thee,  that  this  night,  before  } 

the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  1 

thrice.  Peter  saith  unto  him,  I 

Even  if  I  must  die  with  thee,  yet  [ 

will  I  not  deny  thee  i 

And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples  26:40  14:37  1 22:45  . 

[Peter,  James  and  John],  and  . 

findeth  them  sleeping  I 

and  saith  unto  Peter,  what  could  ye  26:40  14:37  . 

[Peter,  James  and  John]  not  22:46 

watch  with  me  one  hour? 

And  he  came  again  and  found  them  26:43  14:40  . 

[Peter,  James  and  John]  sleeping 
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PARALLEL  PASSAGES  CONTAINED  IN  TWO  OR  MORE 
OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS— Continued 


And  Conceivably  Involving  Disparagement  of  the  Apostles 


The  passage  as  given  in  Matthew 

Mt 

Mk. 

■  Lk. 

1  Jn. 

Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him  [one  of 
the  disciples],  Put  up  again  thy 

26:52-53 

mimii 

18:11 

14:50 

■ 

sword  into  its  place:  for  all  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.  Or  thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father, 
and  he  shall  even  now  send  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels? 

Then  all  the  disciples  left  him,  and 
fled 

26:56 

16:31-32 

But  he  [Peter]  denied  before  them 
all,  saying,  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest 

And  again  he  [Peter]  denied 

26:70 

14:68 

22:57 

18:17 

26:72 

14:70 

22:58 

18:25 

Then  began  he  [Peter]  to  curse  and 

26:74 

14:71 

22:60 

18:27 

to  swear,  I  know  not  the  man 

(To  be  continued) 
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Der  christliche  Altar.  By  P.  J.  Braun,  S.  J.  2  vols., 
XXIII-f756,  and  XVI+704  pp.  Lex.  8vo.,  with  371 
plates.  (Guenter  Koch  &  Co.,  14  Briennerstrasse,  Miin- 
chen,  1924.)  Price,  bound,  $42;  unbound,  $34. 

Through  the  Christian  centuries  architecture  has  ever 
found  in  the  construction  of  churches  its  fullest  opportuni¬ 
ties.  From  the  material  side  funds  were  rarely  lacking 
for  building  or  restoring  a  God’s-house,  so  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  could  develop  his  conceptions  as  to  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  untrammelled,  and  the  artist  likewise  could  freely 
ply  his  chisel  or  brush.  Thus  it  is  that  the  study  of  the 
churches  of  Europe  is  indispensable  for  any  who  would 
at  all  trace  that  noble  succession  of  the  Roman,  Roman¬ 
esque,  Norman,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles. 

As  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  from  the  first 
the  main  purpose  of  there  being  Christian  churches,  the 
Table  of  the  Lord  (called  by  Saint  Paul  both  Table  and 
Altar)  could  not  fail  to  be  the  central  object  therein, 
and  very  naturally  a  special  interest  is  attached  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Christian  Altar,  and  the  history  of 
its  development.  We  have  to  thank  Father  Braun  for 
having  produced  a  thoroughly  scholarly  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  certainly  in  most  respects  far  outstrips  the 
few  previous  publications  of  the  kind.  Not  only  does 
he  supply  us  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  pictures 
that  make  the  work  a  thing  of  real  art,  but  also  works  out 
in  his  text  the  critical  history  of  the  mensa  Domini,  after 
exhaustive  study  of  patristic  and  conciliar  evidence,  and 
of  other  available  written  sources. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  Altar  as  such,  while 
the  second  describes  the  decorations  of  various  kinds  that 
were  added  to  it  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  artistic 
element  is  naturally  here  at  its  best.  Besides  the  great 
number  of  autotype  plates,  there  are  136  illustrations 
in  the  text.  But  it  is  rather  the  history  of  the  altar  in 
vol.  I  that  arrests  our  serious  attention.  The  author 
distinguishes  four  main  types  of  altar,  of  which  the  first, 
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the  “table-altar/*  is  not  only  the  oldest  but  also  the  form 
from  which  the  others  have  been  derived,  and  which  per¬ 
severed  concomitantly  with  the  others  to  the  present  day. 
The  three  derivative  forms  are  the  “Chest-altar,”  in  which 
the  lower  part  is  enclosed,  to  be  used  often  enough  as  a 
cupboard ;  the  “block-altar”  followed  later  when  the  altar 
became  just  a  rectangle  of  masonry;  finally  after  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  a  sarcophagus- form  for  the  altar  be¬ 
came  very  popular,  owing  to  the  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Eucharistic  rites  in  Catacomb  days  had  been  habit¬ 
ually  performed  on  the  graves  of  the  martyrs.  The  table- 
form  being  the  original  one,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
oldest  records  point  to  wood  as  the  material  used  habit¬ 
ually.  Father  Braun  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  ordinary  table  of  daily  life  that  was  adopted 
into  the  Eucharistic  service,  and  that  neither  Jewish  altar 
of  any  kind  nor  pagan  altars  can  at  all  be  considered 
as  prototypes.  The  mensa  Domini  is  something  unique 
in  its  kind. 

The  author  deals  exhaustively  with  altars  movable  and 
immovable,  showing  that  till  the  end  of  the  persecutions 
they  had  mostly  to  remain  movable,  as  the  faithful  will 
have  done  their  best  to  conceal  them  from  profanation. 
Later  they  tended  to  become  fixtures  as  much  as  pulpit 
and  cathedrae,  nay  even  more  so,  as  being  the  architec¬ 
tural  and  liturgical  centre  of  the  house  of  prayer.  Stone 
altars  we  find  mentioned  as  early  as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
and  St.  John  Chrysostom;  these  gradually  became  pre¬ 
dominant,  though  one  reads  occasionally  of  altars  of  gold 
and  silver  (IV.  Cent.)  or  of  bronze.  The  tripod  form  of 
Eucharistic  table  pictured  in  the  Catacombs  may  well 
have  been  of  this  latter  kind  of  metal. 

Due  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  rites  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  as  the  author  has  travelled  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  to  single  out  what  was  truly  character¬ 
istic  in  the  churches  of  many  climes  and  times,  his  monu¬ 
mental  work  deserves  to  be  described  as  representative 
in  the  best  sense.  What  he  has  to  tell  us,  for  instance, 
of  the  early  altars  in  England  and  Ireland  is  thoroughly 
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scholarly;  enough  to  make  us  forgive  the  badly  printed 
English  sentence  in  vol.  I,  p.  31. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thoroughly  systematic, 
but  many  an  extraordinary  item  of  history  comes  in  to 
lighten  the  narrative  and  make  the  whole  really  good 
reading. 

H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

How  TO  Enjoy  the  Bible.  By  Anthony  C.  Deane,  M.A., 
Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  219.  $1.25. 

This  volume  demonstrates  that  its  author  really  enjoys 
the  Bible  and  that  he  is  anxious  that  others  find  that  same 
enjoyment.  His  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  His  treatment 
of  the  charm  of  the  King  James  Version  is  exceptionally 
well  done  in  so  small  a  compass.  His  hints  on  introductory 
problems  as  a  help  to  enjoying  the  Bible  are  sometimes 
a  road  to  fruitful  fields,  but  sometimes  they  jump  over 
the  cliff  into  disaster. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

Jesus  and  the  Greeks,  or  Early  Christianity  in  the 
Tideway  of  Hellenism.  By  William  Fairweather, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  (Edin.).  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  38 
George  St.  1924.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  to  Hellenism.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the 
diffusion  of  Hellenism  is  followed  by  six  chapters  on  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  Philo,  while  the  third  part  deals 
with  the  influence  of  Hellenism  or  Christianity. 

The  conclusions  reached  are:  first,  that  “the  influence 
of  Hellenism  on  primitive  Christianity  is  indisputable,” 
and  second,  that  “the  extent  of  this  influence  is  compara¬ 
tively  limited,  and  the  character  of  it  essentially  sub¬ 
ordinate.”  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  essential  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Christianity. 

With  these  conclusions  sane  scholarship  will  doubtless 
agree,  because  they  are  so  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
facts  adduced.  The  efforts  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a 
derived  and  dependent  religion  must  ultimately  end  in 
failure.  Here  and  there  concessions  are  made  by  this 
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author  to  Hellenistic  influence  that  may  be  controverted, 
but  on  the  whole  this  book  is  to  be  commended.  It  is  well 
printed,  well  written,  and  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

The  Mystery  Religions  and  Christianity.  By  S.  Angus, 

Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  1925.  Pp.  XVI  and  357.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  the  last  and  most  complete  presentation 
of  one  phase  of  the  “fullness  of  the  times”  when  Christ 
came.  H^re  we  have  an  account  of  the  wish,  and  that 
which  the  wish  inspired,  the  expectation  which,  reason¬ 
ably  or  unreasonably,  grew  up  out  of  the  wish,  as  also 
the  great  multitude  of  devices  which  the  mystery  religions 
contributed  toward  the  climax  of  this  expectation  .  .  . 
all  these  were  crowned  at  last  by  the  Christ  and  Christ¬ 
ianity. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  such  a  book  without  discussing 
the  subject  rather  than  the  book.  The  Mystery  Religions 
had  much  truth;  where  did  they  get  it?  They  had  many 
excellent  customs  and  forms.  Whence  did  they  arise? 
Were  the  Mystery  Religions  an  important  part  of  that 
which  Paul  acknowledged  before  the  Areopegites  when 
he  spoke  of  those  who  “Feel  after  God,  if  haply  they  may 
find  him”?  Or  did  God  reveal  himself  in  some  measure 
along  these  lines  of  naturalistic  religion  also  to  these 
people,  and  then  afterwards  made  a  complete  revelation 
of  himself  in  the  New  Testament?  The  view  of  Dr. 
Angus  is  that  “The  Mysteries  were  thus  familiar  with 
that  mutual  indwelling  of  human  and  divine  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  mystical  aspects  of  Paulinism,  and  still  more 
in  the  thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  the  highest 
reaches  of  Christian  experience”  (p.  111).  Perhaps  an¬ 
other  sentence  or  two  of  the  author  best  sums  up  the 
import  of  the  conclusions  of  the  book,  “The  Mysteries 
contributed  largely  to  the  conservation  of  the  material 
which  Christianity  has  recast”  (p.  114).  “That  many 
of  these  mystae  did  taste  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come 
is  beyond  dispute”  (p.  142).  This  naturally  raises  the 
question.  Did  some  in  the  practice  of  the  Mystery  Religions 
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have  not  only  real  religious  experience,  but,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  fellowship  with  God?  and  are  such  experiences 
instances  in  illustration  of  that  which  Peter  announced 
to  Cornelius? 

It  is  hardly  likely  to  escape  notice  also  that  the  dis¬ 
position  toward  the  Mystery  Religions  of  the  ancients 
finds  expression  in  the  proneness  toward  secret  societies 
in  our  present  civilizations.  Indeed,  these  societies  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  guilds  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world  which  were  a  sociological  development  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Mystery  Religions. 

Many  of  the  moral  truths  of  the  Decalogue  were  well 
known  before  the  Decalogue  was  promulgated;  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  is  not  its  exclusiveness  but  its 
wholeness  (holiness).  The  Song  of  Songs  has  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Babylonian  mythology  representing,  as  does 
the  New  Testament  also,  spiritual  relationships  by  those 
of  the  domestic  circle.  So  the  New  Testament  figure  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  and  the  Bride  finds  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  mystical  marriages  in  the  Mystery  Religions. 
Was  then  the  Mystery  Religion  a  devilish  imitation  of 
Christianity,  as  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
charged?  or  was  Christianity  a  progression  and  divine 
advance  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  ancient  world?  For 
answer  we  have  only  to  remember  that  heathenism  every¬ 
where  made  use  of  the  great  and  beautiful  symbols  of 
nature,  to  whatever  gross  use  they  may  have  put  them. 
This  appropriation  did  not  make  them  theirs  nor  debar 
God  from  the  use  of  his  own.  The  good  and  the  true 
are  God’s  everywhere.  The  view  of  our  author  on  the 
relation  of  the  Mystery  Religions  to  Christianity  is  well 
expressed  thus:  “The  seething  hopes  and  dreams  and 
premonitory  glimpses  of  this  ancient  world,  pagan  and 
Jewish  alike,  were  realized  in  the  Gospel,  ‘not  by  borrow¬ 
ing  ideas  or  decking  itself  out  in  ancient  symbols,  but  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  fact  within  the  field  of  history  in  which 
were  more  than  fulfilled  the  inextinguishable  yearnings 
of  the  world’s  desire:”’ 

This  admirable  and  most  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
Mystery  Religions  closes  with  a  very  large,  if  not  abso- 
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lutely  complete,  bibliography,  which  will  guide  any  stu¬ 
dent  wishing  to  make  original  researches. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings,  American  Philolog¬ 
ical  Association.  1924.  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pp.  248  and  cv. 

This  issue  contains  most  valuable  material  for  Classical 
students  both  philological  and  archaeological.  Some  re¬ 
cently  discovered  inscriptions,  Latin,  old  Persian,  and 
papyrus  fragments  dealing  with  Liturgies  are  given. 
There  is  appended  an  excellent  Bibliography  of  current 
literature  and  also  several  plates. 

The  House  of  Israel,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  Samuel 
Albert  Brown,  M.D.  Boyer  Printing  and  Advertising 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  1925.  Pp.  856. 

This  book  sets  forth,  in  general,  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  descended  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or  at 
least  is  represented  symbolically  by  them;  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Nordic  in  general 
are  the  lost  ten  tribes.  The  symbolical  interpretation  here 
out-Origen’s  Origen.  It  is  hardly  an  advance  in  intelli¬ 
gence  upon  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  intelligent  people  can  so  allow  imagination  to  run 
amuck.  Here  speculation  abandons  all  thought  of  keep¬ 
ing  probability  in  view.  Aside  from  its  ignoring  the 
well-known  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  ten  tribes  were  not 
“lost”  any  more  than  the  other  tribes.  Even  a  casual 
examination  of  Ezekiel,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  will  show 
that  all  the  tribes  were  represented  in  the  return  after 
the  Exile.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  examined 
the  evidence  on  this  subject  at  all. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Christianity.  By  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.,  being  the  George  Dana  Boardman  Lec¬ 
tures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Press 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1925.  Pp.  57. 
These  lectures  are  good,  but  the  title  is  a  misfit ;  “The 
Fundamental  Ethics  of  our  Lord’s  Teaching”  would  be 
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much  more  appropriate.  “Christian  Fundamentals”  are 
certainly  not  all  included  within  the  domain  of  ethics. 
The  distinguished  founder  of  this  lectureship  would  have 
been  horrified  at  the  idea  that  all  of  Christianity  was 
included  in  morals.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Zeitschript  fuer  Kirchengeschichte.  Neue  Folge  VII, 

Zweites  Heft  VII,  1925.  5  Marks. 

The  title  is  self-illuminating.  This  issue  contains  10 
articles  largely  the  result  of  special  research. 

The  Religion  of  Undergraduates.  By  Cyril  Harris. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  1925.  Pp.  IX 

and  87.  $1.25. 

The  busy  reader  who  starts  out  to  review  this  book 
will  probably  end  by  reading  every  word  of  it,  for  it  is 
“a  challenging  book,”  as  the  publishers  announce.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  all  it  would  seem  necessary  for  the  reviewer 
to  say;  but  not  so.  The  author  makes  the  initial  and 
fundamental  mistake,  so  common  with  a  large  class  of 
educators  of  to-day,  of  thinking  that  the  skeptical  and 
cynical  attitude  of  undergraduates  of  to-day  is  something 
new  and  original;  whereas  the  graduate  of  forty  years 
ago  knows  that  the  undergraduate  then  had  the  same 
attitude,  and  thought  it  was  original  with  him!  It  is  a 
part  of  my  professional  duties  as  an  educator  to  visit 
college  students  and  listen  to  their  questions  and  doubts 
and  cynicism.  I  seem  to  have  gotten  back  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  I  was  myself  an  undergraduate.  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  questions  and  utterances  of 
undergraduates  presented  by  this  author  that  does  not 
sound  to  me  like  the  voice  of  an  old  acquaintance,  who  has 
only  added  a  new  stock  of  slang. 

But  all  students  were  not  so  skeptical  forty  years  ago, 
and  they  are  not  so  now.  One  cannot  help  the  suspicion 
that  the  author’s  views  are  largely  colored  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  found  in  an  institution  professedly  secular,  though 
now  surrounded  with  many  religious  influences.  Con¬ 
tact  with  so-called  “Denominational  Colleges,”  i.  e.,  in¬ 
stitutions  for  which  religious  responsibility  can  be  fixed 
somewhere,  would  have  revealed  a  very  different  state 
of  affairs.  There  are  not  a  few  such  institutions  with 
attendance  varying  from  200  to  1,500  in  which  the  largest 
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part  of  the  students  are  not  only  professing  Christians, 
but  devoutly  religious.  In  some  instances  every  student 
has  been  so  enrolled. 

Then  a  fundamental  fallacy  of  this  book  is  stated  in 
these  words  (p.  12) :  ^'Students  want  to  apprehend  theo¬ 
logical  questions  under  the  same  logical  canons  as  apply 
to  scientific  truth  in  other  fields,  and  they  ignore  any¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  so  apprehended,  thus  missing  the 
heart  of  religion.”  This  assumes  that  hoary  old  fallacy 
that,  with  certain  mental  operations  we  are  religious  and 
with  entirely  different  mental  operations  we  are  scientific, 
as  though  there  was  a  schism  in  the  human  soul.  This 
idea  is  usually  expressed  in  the  statement  that  ^'Christian 
faith  is  a  swallowing  of  things  whole,  hook,  bait  and 
sinker.”  No  more  faith,  and  no  different  faith,  is  re¬ 
quired  in  religion  than  in  science.  Each  presents  evi¬ 
dence,  and  is  believed  only  on  sufficient  evidence.  Christ¬ 
ian  teachers  are  “witnesses”  and  it  is  the  function  of 
witnesses  to  give  evidence. 

A  second  fallacy  of  the  book  is  that  the  situation  which 
the  author  discovers,  or  thinks  he  discovers,  is  to  be  reme¬ 
died  by  changing  the  religion  and  especially  the  Church, 
as  though  we  had  a  new  kind  of  young  people  that  re¬ 
quired  a  new  religion  and  totally  different  religious  meth¬ 
ods.  The  law  of  the  continuity  of  nature  ought  to  teach 
us,  if  observation  does  not,  that  God  makes  the  same 
kind  of  young  people  each  generation ;  whatever  variation 
appears  in  them  arises  from  their  training  in  home  and 
school  and  the  Church.  Corrections  are  then  to  be  made 
in  the  methods  of  training  and  not  in  the  eternal  verities 
that  make  up  true  religion.  The  idea  that  this  is  a  new 
age  with  a  new  kind  of  young  people  who  require  a  new 
kind  of  religion,  is  the  opinion  of  an  educational  and 
religious  dilettanteism.  The  real  answer  to  the  problem 
found  by  the  author  is  to  prepare  another  book  which 
draws  its  information  from  a  very  different  kind  of  school, 
— and  there  are  many  of  them, — ^where,  in  spite  of  the 
skeptical  talk  and  the  puzzling  questions  of  the  sophomoric 
age,  there  is  yet  a  deep  and  abiding  devotional  life. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  preacher  who  read 
a  fearful  arraignment  of  the  dangerous  conduct  and  ten- 
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dencies  of  the  young  people  to  which  his  audience  of  old 
folks  uttered  most  fervent  and  horrified  amens.  Then 
he  turned  upon  them,  saying,  “You  hypocrites;  this  was 
written  in  1870  and  these  dreadful  young  people  are 
YOU.”  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Mother  and  Son.  By  Robert  Norwood.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  72.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  a  few  short  poems  and  one  of  greater 
length,  “Mother  and  Son,”  from  which  the  collection  takes 
its  name.  The  shorter  poems  are  of  the  modem  broken 
verse  character,  which  seems  to  some  of  us  as  the  “jazz” 
of  poetry,  that  is  not  always  poetic.  The  short  poems 
are  rather  good  of  their  kind.  The  long  poem  is  better 
as  poetry,  but  horrible  in  its  ethics.  It  is  in  effect,  if 
not  in  intention,  a  glorification  of  crime  and  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  justice  against  the  criminal.  The  author  thinks 
to  exhibit  merely  the  attitude  of  the  criminal  and  his 
friends  as  a  piece  of  realism,  but  the  realism  is  so  com¬ 
plete  and  all  pervasive  that  it  becomes  the  real  teaching 
of  the  poem.  It  is  just  such  a  poem  as  would  be  applauded 
in  every  jail,  in  every  den  of  criminal  conspiracy,  in  the 
procession  that  leads  to  every  scaffold.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  that  mawkish  sentimentality  that  surrounds  the  crim¬ 
inal  with  flowers  and  sprays  him  with  incense,  and  leaves 
his  victim  to  rot  in  the  sun.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Psychology  for  Bible  Teachers.  Annett,  Edward 
Aldridge.  Scribners,  1925.  xii  4-241  pages.  $1.50. 

A  carefully  written  and  conveniently  sized  manual  of 
applied  religious  psychology.  It  is  not  burdened  with 
technical  terms.  The  author  is  not  carried  away  with 
novelties  and  one-sided  theories.  This  little  book  has  a 
great  deal  of  up-to-date  material  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  religious  teacher.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Principles  of  Christian  Living.  Smith,  Gerald  Bimey. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1924.  212  pages.  $2.00. 
In  eighteen  chapters  bearing  well-chosen  headings  the 
author  has  set  forth  his  exposition  of  Christian  morality. 
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It  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text -book  and  the  materials 
are  well  disposed  for  the  classroom. 

In  its  philosophy  the  work  is  developed  from  the  ideas 
of  sociability,  experience,  and  progress.  It  strongly  op¬ 
poses  the  notion  that  an3rthing  is  fixed  in  the  ethical  realm. 
We  fear  that  in  securing  progress  the  author  may  at 
times  minimize  the  worth  of  past  permanent  achieve¬ 
ments:  the  foundations  do  not  yet  exist,  we  are  now 
building  them. 

A  good  feature  of  the  book  is  its  bringing  the  questions 
of  ethics  into  the  intimate  realm  of  common  present-day 
situations.  The  issues  are  made  inescapably  our  own. 
Of  course,  there  is  scant  homage  paid  the  older  founda¬ 
tions  as  we  would  expect  from  one  of  Dr.  Smith’s  theo¬ 
logical  views.  His  estimate  of  the  moral  teachings  of 
Jesus,  if  incomplete,  is  in  many  ways  admirable.  As  to 
the  connection  between  religion  and  the  moral  life  he  well 
says :  “Merely  to  attempt  to  carry  out  Jesus’  instructions 
without  sharing  the  religious  content  of  his  consciousness 
is  not  enough.” 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Origin  of  Magic  and  Religion.  Perry,  W.  J.  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company.  Pp.  vii-1-212  pages.  $2.50. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  probable  beginnings  of 
practices,  beliefs  and  valuations  found  in  the  nature  reli¬ 
gions  and  in  magical  cults.  The  book  is  packed  with 
material,  much  of  it  evidently  to  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  No  one  without  great  research  could  bring  such 
a  body  of  ancient  lore  together,  and  no  one  devoid  of 
literary  grace  could  make  the  whole  so  readable  and  per¬ 
suasive. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Music  in  Work  and  Worship.  Edmund  S.  Lorenz. 

Revell.  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  Dr.  Lorenz 
which  as  a  whole  leaves  little  to  be  said  on  the  general 
subject  of  Music  in  its  relation  to  Christianity.  And  the 
decided  merit  of  the  discussion  is  that  it  is  all  practical. 
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And,  beyond  that,  it  is  eminently  common-sense.  Dr. 
Lorenz  brings  a  wealth  of  technical  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  raised,  but  his  treatment  is  non-tech- 
nical. 

The  major  divisions,  with  chapters  under  each,  are 
these:  The  Order  of  service.  The  Pipe  Organ  and  the 
Organist,  Congregational  Singing,  The  Church  Choir, 
Special  and  Incidental  Church  Music. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  and  the  mastery 
of  his  subject  by  the  author  does  not  interfere  with  his 
profound  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  function  of 
music  in  the  church.  The  needs  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being  are  ever  kept  in  view.  This  book  should  be  read 
by  all  choir  leaders,  by  music  committees,  by  every 
preacher,  and  used  as  a  text  in  every  theological  seminary. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary. 

An  interesting  memorial  volume  “putting  into  perma¬ 
nent  form  the  record  of  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations” 
of  the  Huguenot-Walloon  settlements  in  early  America 
“and  their  historical  and  religious  significance  for  our 
nation,”  prepared  on  behalf  of  The  Huguenot-Walloon 
New  Netherland  Commission  by  its  secretary,  Miss  An¬ 
tonia  H.  Froendt. 

The  little  volume  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  will 
be  valuable  to  the  general  reader  as  containing  a  brief 
story  of  the  coming  of  an  excellent  element  of  our  early 
population.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  celebrations  held 
in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  Valley  Forge, 
New  York  City,  New  Rochelle,  New  Platz  and  Albany. 
This  itinerary  is  itself  interesting  and  significant.  There 
are  pictures  of  historical  scenes  and  personages,  as  well 
as  of  those  connected  with  the  celebrations.  Some  of  the 
addresses  given  by  foreign  and  American  representatives 
are  included.  For  any  who  care  to  read  more  widely  there 
is  a  bibliography  of  general  works  on  the  Huguenot- 
Walloon  settlers  and  also  of  books  published  for  the  Ter¬ 
centenary.  Jesse  Johnson. 
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International  Christian  Movements.  By  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1924. 
In  this  book  Dr.  Macfarland  has  brought  together  in 
condensed  form  a  great  amount  of  information  about 
the  organizations  and  movements  that  are  working  inter¬ 
nationally  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  Christian 
ideals.  Even  a  cursory  view  of  the  table  of  contents  re¬ 
veals  a  surprising  number  and  variety  of  such  bodies  and 
movements.  The  wonder  grows  as  we  note  that  the  last 
chapter  is  given  to  mere  summary  mention  of  Evangelical 
Christian  organizations,  whose  work  has  not  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  book,  but  which  “contribute  to  the  cause 
of  world  brotherhood  and  evangelical  unity.”  Brief,  but 
illuminating  accounts  are  given  of  the  history,  purposes 
and  present  activities  of  the  agencies  which  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  small  volume.  For  those  who  may  wish  to 
make  further  study  of  the  efforts  of  the  present  day  for 
international  Christian  good-will,  the  book  provides  a 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  section,  and  also  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  officers  of  the  various  societies  in  the  different 
countries  who  may  be  addressed  for  information. 

Jesse  Johnson. 

The  Literature  of  Greece  and  Israel  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Denio,  D.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus,  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  The  Strat¬ 
ford  Company,  Boston,  1925. 

Of  this  little  book  ‘the  theme  is  the  recovery  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  literatures”  during  the  Renaissance, 
“and  the  meaning  of  that  recovery  for  the  world.”  In 
working  out  this  theme  the  author  has  told  a  romantic 
story  that  is  not  easy  to  tell  and  has  done  it  well.  The 
relation  of  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  to  Bible  study  and  translation,  and  thus  to 
the  Reformation,  is  clearly  and  forcibly  shown.  The 
book  is  a  good,  brief  account  of  an  important  providential 
preparative  for  that  great  religious  revolution. 

Jesse  Johnson. 
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The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Fundamental  In¬ 
stitutions.  The  Bohlen  Lectures,  1924.  By  Philo  W. 
Sprasrue,  Rector  Emeritus,  St.  John’s  Church,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

The  fundamental  institutions  in  view  are  the  Church, 
the  Family,  the  State,  and  the  Industrial  System.  Each 
is  examined  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  have  been  applied  to  it  and  what  the  result 
has  been.  In  every  case  there  has  been  benefit  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  His  principles  have 
been  applied. 

The  fundmental  idea  in  the  book  is,  in  words  quoted 
from  Phillips  Brooks,  “that  man,  and  every  man,  is  the 
child  of  God.”  We  read  that  the  Church’s  work  is  to  be 
judged  by  her  faithfulness  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
“central  truth  of  Christianity.”  The  Church  has  often 
erred  by  seeking  temporal  power,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  essence  of  the  errors  lay  in  this, — she  forgot  “that 
because  man  is  God’s  child  every  side  of  his  life  has  its 
legitimacy,  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious.”  Another 
great  mistake  of  the  Church  “was  in  its  attitude  to  the 
human  body.”  At  this  point  and  elsewhere  in  the  book 
we  learn  from  the  author  that  Paul  in  his  writing  had 
times  when  he  was  “at  his  best,”  and  times  when  he  was 
not.  At  his  best  he  said,  “Your  bodies  are  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  “But  unfortunately,  owing  to  his  belief 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand,  he  said  a 
number  of  things  that  discouraged  marriage.”  Now  cler¬ 
ical  celibacy  with  its  attendant  evils,  and  the  degrading 
idea  that  human  bodies,  especially  those  of  women,  are 
unholy,  would  vanish  if  we  were  to  “recognize  that  as 
man  is  the  child  of  God”  every  birth  is  sacred,  as  is  “every 
step  by  which  that  birth  is  brought  about.”  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  might  be  able  to  accept  the  words  of 
the  creed  “conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  as  meaning  only 
that  the  conception  of  Jesus  was  what  every  conception 
should  be,  a  holy  conception. 

In  like  manner  the  Church  would  not  try  to  shackle 
men’s  minds  if  she  kept  in  mind  that  “every  man  is  the 
child  of  God.” 
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“The  last  mistake  of  the  Church”  discussed  by  the 
author  “is  in  its  teaching  concerning  Hell.”  She  would 
not  have  made  this  mistake  if  she  had  heeded  the  words 
of  Christ,  words  whose  force  “lies  in  the  fact  that  men 
are  God’s  children,” — “If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  him?”  Whatever  a  reader’s  belief  about 
Hell,  he  might  naturally  expect  the  author  to  give  him 
some  explanation  of  certain  other  words  of  that  same 
Christ,  such  as  “these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment.”  Or  may  it  be  that  Christ  was  not  “at  his 
best,”  when  He  spoke  such  words?  Of  course,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which  much  preaching  on 
future  punishment  has  been  done,  but  this  does  not  war¬ 
rant  a  dismissal  of  the  whole  subject  without  a  word  from 
Christ  except  on  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Father  for  His 
children. 

Here  are  “some  ways  in  which  the  central  truth  of 
Christianity  must  influence  the  Christian  Church  today, 
and  in  all  time  to  come.” 

“The  Church  must  believe  in  herself  more  as  the  living 
Church  of  the  living  God.”  The  Father  may  be  expected 
to  make  revelation  to  His  children  of  today  and  tomorrow 
as  truly  as  to  His  children  of  yesterday.  On  the  same 
principle  “the  Church  must  learn  to  assume  a  less  arro¬ 
gant  attitude  toward  those  of  other  forms  of  religion.” 
We  read  that  with  an  explanatory  word  there  could  be 
introduced  along  with  the  Scripture  reading  in  public 
worship  a  selection  from  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates,  or  the  story  of  the  call  of  Abraham  from  the 
Koran,  where  “it  is  told  with  even  more  force  and  beauty” 
than  in  Genesis.  Thus  “a  beginning  may  easily  be  made.” 
Only  a  beginning.  One  must  infer  that  Peter,  “filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost”  as  he  was,  was  not  at  his  best  when 
he  said  “There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved” ! 

“A  larger  and  richer  interpretation  of  the  Gospel” 
would  be  given  if  we  proceeded  “on  the  assumption,  not 
that  we  are  born  in  sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  but 


